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Gbhe @utlook. 


The Christian Union’s prophecy respecting the 
final outcome of the Bradlaugh case has been ful- 
filled more speedily than we anticipated. Mr. 
Gladstone has shown his usual courage, and 
also a want of tact that is not unusual with him, 
in the disposition of this matter; he has carried 
in the House of Commons a resolution allowing 
any member to affirm instead of taking the oath. 
This resolution, the eect of which is to admit 
Mr. Bradlaugh to his seat, and to abolish all re- 
ligious tests, and to admit atheists, as Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Quakers have been sue- 
cessively admitted by previous modifications of the 
oath, was carried bya majority of fifty-four. We 
judge that Mr. Gladstone had the undivided sup- 
port of the Liberals, but that the Home Rulers 
divided, the Irish Catholics probably voting 
against him on religious grounds. Mr. Gladstone 
- has-in this case induced the entire House of Com- 
mons to make a practical acknowledgment of its 
error, which, considering what sort of a body the 
English House of Commons is, must be regarded 
as a marvelous exhibition of moral power; but it 
seems at this distance as though he might have 
avoided the necessity for such a confession of 
error if he had kept the control of the case in his 
own hands from the outset. - The Tories defeated 
in the House keep up the fight in the Courts by a 
prosecution of Mr. Bradlaugh for illegally acting 
as a member of Parliameut. 


The French Government is proceeding vigor- 
ously to execute the decrees against unauthorized 
religious associations, by the expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the closing of their religious establish- 
ments. A little grace is allowed to the Jesuit 
schools. Forty-nine magistrates resigned rather 
than execute the decrees; but their places were 


easily filled by newappointees. Oo Jane 30th the 
police appeared simultaneously at the doors of 
the Jesuit establishments. In a few of them a 
passive resistance was offered; the Jesuit fathers 
shut themselves into the cells and were ejected 
only after the doors had been forced open. In all 
cases formal protests were made, as a basis for 
legal proceedings in the French courts hereafter. 
There was nowhere anys public disturbance, though 
in some cases throngs gathered to express 
their sympathy for the ‘ fathers,” while in at 
least one or two instances the expressions of pub 
Jic feeling were the otber way. The Church or- 
gans of course treat the action of the government 
as an assault upon the Church; they are conven- 
iently oblivious of the fact that precisely analo- 
gous proceedings have been taken in times past in 
Italy under the authority of the Pope himself. 
The Jesuit order is not the Church, though in late 
years it has been very closely identified with it. 
ln a community like our own, where Church and 
State are absolutely independent, and where the 
right of citizens to associate together for religious 
and educational purposes is fully recognized, such 
a violent closing of the religious and educational 
establishments of one society could only be 
regarded as religious persecution. But in France, 
where all religious associations are required to be 


authorized by law, such a proceedinz against those. 


that are illegal is no more a matter of persecution 
than would be a similar process in this country 
against an illegal railroad corporation or insur. 
ance company. We protect the community against 
upauthorized insurance companies, but leave them 
to protect themselves against unauthorized relig- 
ious and educational establishments; France pro- 
poses to protect them against both. Hers may be 
a\ mistaken policy, but she is self-consistent. The 
laboring classes generally sympathize with the 
Government; the aristocracy witb the Jesuits. 


zreek question is a very complicated one. 


ions, Bulgarians, Greeks and Albaaians, who are 
also divided in religious creeds between Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. The first article of 
religion with both is to hate the ‘‘ infidel;” and to 
this article they both yield a zealous allegiance. 
In the western Province, Janina, the animosity 
between Greek and Albanian is especially intense; 
the political dominanes of either is intolerable to 
the other. Tbe Albanians are a rude people, 
averse to the peaceful arts, fond of war, without 
schools, looking on all labor as servile. Morally 
and industrially they are about in the condition of 
the knights of Europe in the Middle Ages; educa- 
tionally, their inferiors. ‘‘ As book-less as an Al- 
banian” isa Turkish proverb. To put either of 
these mixed races under the political control of 
the other is to threaten a civil war which may 
end in the extermination of one or the otber; to 
leave them all under tbe control of the unspeak- 
able Turk is to prevent the possibility of progress 
and to perpetuate the causes which have produced 
the present condition. The original Berlin Con- 
ference did practically nothing, because the wise 
men did not know what to do; the present Sup- 
plementary Conference has laid down a new 
boundary for Greece which puts all of Thessaly 
and half of Janina under Greek control, and 
thus adds to her territory a district which may 
be roughly described as about the size of 
Connecticut and as containing nearly as large 
a population. The exact boundary recom- 


mended seems not to be known to newspaper 
correspondents; at all events, they differ consid- 
erably in the description of it. It starts on the 
/Egean Sea at the northern boundary of Thessaly, 
on tbe southern edge of the Gulf of Salonika, 
and strikes the Adriatic Sea in the vicinity of the 
Island of Corfu; thus it extends the Grecian 
boundary to about the fortieth parallel of lati- 
tude. Europe has taken no measures to enforce 
her recommendation, but all the Powers, includ- 
ing Russia, agreed upon it, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterance, if a little vague, is also very significant : 
‘‘The assembled wisdom of Europe, when it 
speaks to the world, speaks in accents that de- 
note reality and in accents that are destined to 
have a practical effect.”” Greece, as stated last 
week, is arming to extend her authority over the 
new territory; the Albanians are arming to resist 
her; the Porte is secretly giving countenance and 
support to the AMbanians. It now looks as though 
a war was inevitable, for the Albanians are not a 


race amenable to reason, and that the only hope 


of peace lies in making the war short, sharp and 
decisive. If Russia and England co-operate to 
aid Greece in the Berlin recommendation, and 
such co-operation is by no means improbable, the 
war can hardly be prolonged. | 


The English Burials bill halts in the House of 
Lords, though its passage is no longer doubtful; 
the sharp criticisms in the London ‘‘ Times” on 
those Conservatives who are endeavoring eitber to 


emasculate it or to retard its passage are decisive 


indications of the present current of public senti- 
ment. The bill provides that burials may take 


place in parish church-yards, either without any’ 


religious service or with such Christian and 
orderly religious service us the parties having the 
services in charge shall think fit. The Conserva- 
tive Churchmen seem to have abandoned all 
bope of shutting Dissenters out of the churchyards 
and to be only solicitous to make the concession to 
public sentiment as little and as grudging as possi- 
ble. An amendment in the House of Lords, exelud- 
ing from the operation of the law any consecrated 
burial ground given as a free gift sixty years be- 
fore the passing of the act, unless the consent of 
the donor was first obtained, was lost. But an 
amendment restricting the operation of the law 
to those parishes in which there is no unconse- 
crated burial ground for Noncooforwists was 
adopted. The London ‘ Times” points out that, 
as a result, the bodies of husband and wife in 


many cases cannot be buried side by side, where 


one happens to be a Churchman and the other a 
Dissenter. It is hardly possible that the govern- 
ment will accept or the House of Commons adopt 
such an amendment, carried by the small majority 
of tweuty-four in the House of Lords, and against 
the vote of a little less than half the Bishops. 
The burial controversy, though insignificant in 
itself, has done much to embitter the controver- 
sies between Churechmen and Dissenters, and it 
will be no small service to England if Mr. Glad- 
stone succeeds in bringing it to an end. A na- 
tional quarrel between sects in the grave-yard is 
a disgrace both to the nation and the church. 


The public dinner tendered to Mr. Francis E. 
Abbot, upon his retirement from the ‘‘ Index,” 
is a singular and striking illustration of the ex- 
tent to which persona? respect for character can 
rise above religious and theological antagonism 
of the most radical description. As the pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H., his min- 
istrations exhibited from the beginning that ten- 
dency to largeness and freeness of thought which 
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has since given him his distinction, and it was 
not long before his charge found itself undergo- 
ing a process of division into two antagonistic 
parties, the conservatives and the radicals, the 
old and the new. Contest for the possession 
of the church property presently sprung up, 
which excited much ‘interest in religious circles 
throughout the country. Mr. Abbot, who had 
begun by baptizing children ‘‘ In the name of the 
Father, the Son, andthe Holy Ghost,” had come 
to'declare his belief that Jesus Christ was ‘like 
other men, with no more authority,” that Chris- 
tianity was only one of many religions,” ‘‘each 
partly true and partly false,” and that religion 
has ‘‘nomore to do with Jesus than it has with 
Judas,” and he finally ended by renouncing, first 
Unitarianism, and then Christianity altogether, 
and by throwing away the title of Reverend. 
There could, of course, be only one issue to such 
a state of things, and the lawsuit to which the 
conservatives resorted resulted in their securing 
an injunction perpetually restraining Mr. Abbot, 
or anybody like him, from exercising a ministry 
in the meeting-house of that society. In Apr, 
1868, Mr. Abbot, now simply Francis E. Abbot, 
resigned his pastorate at Dover, and. 1872 found 
him at Toledo, Ohio, preaching to an independent 
religious society in that city, and laying the foun- 
dations of the ‘‘ Index” newspaper, which from 
that time on has been his chief charge. The first 
number of the /‘ Index,” a copy of which lies be- 
fore us as we write, bears date January Ist, 1870. 
Its first page is filled with a series of fifty ‘* affir- 
mations,” which may be regarded as the creed, so 
far as one man could formulate a creed, of the 
ereedless Free Religionists. The substance of 
these ‘‘affirmations” is that religion is a human 
effort toward self-betterment, that Christianity 
is simply a natural outgrowth and completion of 
Judaism, that the Church of Rome embodies 
Christianity in its most highly-developed and per- 
fect form, that the Protestant reformation was 
the birth of free religion, that free religion is the 
natural outcome of every historical religion, and 
that free religion is mighty and must prevail. 
Just what this ‘‘free religion” is does not clearly 
appear. The ‘‘ Index” was removed to Boston in 
1873, where it has since been published. He has here 
done good service in fighting licentiousness within 
the ranks of hisown party; no man has done more 
or better. How entirely The Christian Union dif- 
fers from him in all that is peculiar to the Chris- 
tian religion we need not say. The very vigor of 
bis intellect, the loftiness of his character, the 
kindliness and courage and generosity of his feel- 
ings are in themselves a product of the Christian- 
ity which he has thrown aside. He does not know 
his own mother; and, if we are not wrong in our 
judgment of him, he will one day open his eyes to 
perceive the trutb. 


In forty-one years New York has not seen so lit- 
tle rain as during the present season, and the 
whole Atlantic coast is suffering from drought. 
The rain-fall in this city, since January Ist, has 
been but jittle over one-fourth of the average. 
The high temperature was equaled in 1872, °76 
and ’78, but the scarcity of rain has rendered the 
heat unusually oppressive. West of the Missouri 
River the crops and animals are suffering from the 
drought, especially in New Mexico, Colorado and 
western Kansas, but allthe older western and the 
interior southern states have been more favored, 
and the crops in that section are in fair condi- 
tion. The acreage in winter wheat is thirteen 
per cent. above last year, but much of it was win- 
ter-killed, so that the yield will about equal that 
of 1879. The continued favorable weather in Eu- 
rope, however, indicates better crops there and a 
consequent lessened demand for American prod- 
uce, notwithstanding the increased exports of the 
past few weeks, so that we shall probably have to 
sell grain at reduced prices in order to find a mar- 
ket. A good cotton crop is being harvested, 
though the drought bas been very severe in some 
sections of the South Atlantic states. The hay 
- crop of the New England and Middle States is less 
. than one-half the average, and farmers are ex- 
specting exceptionally high prices. In the Con- 


necticut valley the new crop has been selling at 
$12 to $14 per ton, which is thirty three per cent. 
above the average. In some sections farmers have 
plowed up the thin grass and planted fodder corn 


and Hungarian grass to insure a supply of cattle 


food. Corn and spring grains are maturing too 


rapidly and a short crop will result. Nearly all 
crops in the section named are ten to fifteen days 
ahead of the average season on account of the hot 
dry weather. From Vermont to Virginia the story 
is thesame. The apple crop will be large, but in- 
ferior in quality; pears are a total failure; the 
peaches coming to market have been small and 
poor, and the crop is reported light; small fruits 
generally are far below the average. Early pota- 
toes in the light dry soils of Long Island and New 
Jersey are nearly mature, but only about the size 
of walnuts, there being not enough moisture to 
supply the needs of growth. Ifthe West has not 
a large surplus of hay and small fruits, increased 
prices of these products, which are not well adapt- 
ed to transportation, will help the Eastern farmers 
somewhat; but, with the army worm steadily 
marching onward, the prospect is not especially 
cheering for the section east of Lake es me the 
Alleghanies. 


WHAT IS A MIRACLE. 


Editor of the Christian Union : 

You kindly request me to state my definition of a mira- 
cle. Idoso, but not dogmatically. I am open to convic- 
tion. I make these statements as they appear to me as 
true. 

1. A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature and con- 
trary to our experience and observation; such as restoring 
a man to life after being dead four days. 

2. If this event is one in conformity with laws of nature 
not yet known by man then it is no miracle, but a natural 
occurrence not understood. 

3. If miracles are to be substantiated by human testi- 
mony we cannot logically reject heathen amd Catholic 
miracles, or alleged withcraft and diabolical possessions, 
and accept Christian miracles. If an alleged miracle Js a 
violation of natural law then human testimony is incom- 
petent; if it is in conformity with an unknown law then 
these witnesses only testify as to its occurrence and not as 
to its nature. _ EUGENE EDGEFIELD. 

RICHMOND, [nd., June 21, 1880. 

OU have some very respectable authority for 
your definition of a miracle; nevertheless 
the best authorities define it very differently. 
Webster, indeed, calls it an event ‘‘ contrary to 
the established £onstitution and course of things,”’ 
but he immediately after modifies this definition 
by adding, ag an alternative and synonymous one, 
‘‘or a deviation from the Anown laws of nature.” 
Angustine is probably the foremost Christian 
thinker since Paul, and Augustine explicitly de- 
clares bis disbelief in any event contrary to nature. 
‘*The miracle,” he says, ‘‘does not take place 
contrary to universal nature; but contrary only 
to nature so far as it is known to us.” We are 
not, however, concerned to define or defend 
miracles as they are defined by either Webster 
or Augustine. Let us go farther back; to the 
New Testament itself. What is the New Testa- 
ment definition of miracle? No dogmatic defini- 
tion is given, but it uses in describing miracles 
four words: ‘‘wonder,” ‘‘work,” ‘‘sign,” ‘‘power;” 
and putting these four words together we can 
easily get a clear conception of the New Testa- 
ment definition of the thing itself. It is an event 
calculated to excite wonder, because it is a work 
of such a nature as to be a sign or evidence of 
power more than human. 

If we were to tell a Sioux Indian that we could 
talk with a friend three miles away and he could 
hear us, he would probably pooh-pooh at the 
idea. If he were a philosopher ke would say, 
‘* That is contrary to the laws of nature.” And it 
would be contrary to all the laws of nature known 
to him. If we were then to put him at the tele- 
phone in our printing office and speak to him 
from our editorial rooms three miles distant, if he 
could be persuaded that he was not the victim of 
some trick the event would be to him a kind 
of miracle; that is, it would be such a work as 
would excite his wonder, and be to him a sign or 
evidence of a power far superior to his own. He 
would acknowledge the white man’s superiority 
when he saw the white man achieving the appar- 
ently impossible, and by means to him wholly in- 
comprehensible. This is the Biblical idea of a 
miracle. Certain wondrous works were wrought 
which were a satisfactory sign to the people who 
witnessed them at the time, and to the great ma- 
jority who have read about them since, that they 
were produced by some power and wisdom greater 
than that of man; works that required a more 
than human knowledge of natural laws and a 


more than human power to employ them for 
specific ends. Of works in violation of the laws 
of nature the Bible gives no hint; it speaks only 
of works that were ‘‘a deviation from the known 
laws of nature,” which is a very different thing. 
Sometimes the laws of nature by means of 
which the work was wrought are indicated. Of 
all miracles in Old Testament history none is 
more stupendous than the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, for none is a more striking illus- 
tration of the awful power of Deity to punish 
crime. But it was no more a violation of the 
laws of nature than was the destruction of Lisbon 
by earthquake. The geologist visiting the Dead 
Sea to-day, and reading the story of the engulf- 
ment of the Cities of the Plain, can see in the 
rocks and the sea the natural instruments by 
which the havoc was wrought. Ofall miracles of 
the Old Testament none is a more magnificent 
testimony of the power of God to save his people 
than the safe passage of Israel across the Red Sea 


| and the subsequent overthrow of Egypt’s host in 


its waters. But how this was done, by a strong 
east wind that drove back the waters and made 
safe the ford, the Bible account expressly tells us. 
He that believes a violation of the laws of nature 
impossible believes with Augustine; but he who 
believes that a deviation from the known laws of 
nature is impossible believes that he knows all 
the laws of nature, and can do with his limited 
knowledge and power all that the highest intelli- 
gence and the supremest power can. do; which is 
not a modest belief, to say the least of it. 

But, says our correspondent, ‘‘if a miracle is in 
conformity with an unknown law, then the wit- 
nesses Only testify as to its occurrence, and not as 
to its nature.” Exactly. And that is just what 
the Bible witnesses invariably do. They never 
discuss the nature of the miracle. They tell the 


story of what they saw, anti leave us to form our 


own conclusions as to its nature; they describe 
the phenomenon, and leave us to account for it as 
we best can. 

Let our correspondent, for example, turn to 
one of the most startling of all the New Testa- 
ment miracles, the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
read John’s account; and he will find that John 
simply testifies as to its occurrence, not asto its 
nature. He says in substance that he and his co- 
disciples were with Jesus; that word came that 
Lazarus was sick; that Jesus told them he was 
dead; that after two days’ delay they started for 
Bethany; that they found the sisters apparently 
overwhelmed with grief, and a great crowd of 
mourners present; that they went to the grave; 
that Jesus ordered the stone to be rolled away; 
that one of the sisters remonstrated, saying that 
the body would be already noisome; that Jesus 
persisted; that after a brief prayer he called in a 
loud voice, ‘‘Lazarus, come forth!” that the dead 
came forth bound in his grave clothes; and that 
his friends, at Jesus’s direction, loosed bim and let 
him go. He does not even assert that Lazarus 
was dead, except by implication in the phrase, 
‘* He that was dead came forth.” He expresses 
no opinion whatever respecting the nature of the 
event, he simply describes the event itself. He 
draws no conclusions from it. He tells what he 
saw and heard and leaves us to decide whether we 
will believe that he lied; or that Mary and Martha 
and Lazarus played off a trick upon their Lord; 
or that Christ himself was party to a fraud; or 
that Lazarus wes not really dead, only in syncope, 
and Christ marvelously guessed at tbat fact and 
released one that was buried alive; or whether 
in accordance With a law of nature now not un- 
derstood, under which all that are dead shall rise 
to newness of life, and using that law which we 
are powerless to use, Christ called back the 
fled spirit to its abode and life to its empty temple. 
To our thought, to that of the great majority of 
those who have read John’s singularly inartificial 
narrative, the last supposition requires less credu- 
lity than either of the others. 

The whole question at issue between Christian 
faith and skepticism respecting miracles may be 
reduced totwo: 

First. Is it conceivable that God should use 
the laws and forces of nature with greater wis- 
dom, larger power and grander results than are 
possible in man’s use of them? 

Second. Is there adequate evidence that he has 
done so in attestation of bimself and of his truth? 
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To both'these questions Christian faith answers, 
Yes! To one or both of these skepticism answers, 
No! , 

The relation of Christian to other miracles we 
may revert to hereafter. Now it must suffice to 
say that any event which accompanies needful 
and beneficial truth as a sign of its divine origin 
and its truthfulness deserves investigation, 
whether it be pagan or Christian, medieval or 
modern; and that our belief or disbelief must 
depend simply upon the evidence by which it is 
authenticated. The sincere and humble inquirer 
will never make his ignorance set limits to truth. 
He will never undertake to declare what is pos- 
sible; he will only ask what is and what has been. 
If he cannot find a place for the well authenti- 
cated phenomena of life and history in his phi- 
losopby he will revise his philosophy; he will not 
reject any well authenticated phenomenon. 


OUR GIRL GRADUATES. 


HE graduates of our colleges for women are 
becoming every year a larger and more in- 
fluential class, and whoever has personal knowl- 
edge of their employments and aims knows that 
they are by no means a force at rest. Active, 
earnest, aspiring, they are already breathing a 
new life of intelligence into the sluggish currents 
of society in the places in which they live. There 
are not a few small towns in which the number of 
young women given to self-culture far exceeds 
that of the young men. Clear-sighted observers 
note the fact that, while young men are drawn at 
a very early age into pursuits which absorb them 
to the entire exclusion of further education of 
themselves, girls are steadily pushing back the old 
line which conventional usage drew across the 
path of their development, and are looking for- 
ward to a time when the average education of 
American women will be higher than the average 
education of American men. Margaret Fuller’s 
ambition for her friends, that they should have 
some ‘‘ generous seeking,” promises to find among 
her country-women a far wider fulfillment than 
she dreamed even in her prophetic moods. 

It is quite possible that this higher education of 
women is the most significant and momentous 
movement of the day; that. when all contempora- 
neous political and social changes are measured 
by their results it will appear that the liberal edu- 
cation of women involved more radical and far 
reaching effects than any other single cause. Pre- 
cisety what are to be the fruits of this wide sowing 
it is not possible as yet to discover; but results are 
already apparent which no intelligent observer 
can mistake. 

For one thing, the-liberal education of women 
is settling the vexed question of woman’s work 
and sphere. The solution of that problem is in 


the hands, not of the agitators and professional. 


reformers, but of the graduates whom our colleges 
for women are sending every summer in increas- 
It is their skill to 
meet the wants of society, their trained abilities 
coming into competition with masculine intel- 
lects, and not platform speeches and magazine ar- 
ticles which are bringing the world to a more just 
and generous view of woman’s worth and work. 
The latter are well in their way, but their in- 
fluence has been greatly overrated. The workers 
rather than the talkers are winning the prize. Old 
prejudices, time-worn barriers of caste and con- 
ventionality, are steadily giving way before this 
increasing throng of women who bring to the ser- 
vice of society faculties as well trained, hands as 
skillful, and a moral purpose more potential and 
controlling than have ever been offered it before. 

To win place and power one must first be wor- 
thy and competent; and when these personal 
qualifications are present the social and econom- 
ical environment will soon bring itself into har- 
mony. .1f the woman is better fitted for the place 
than the man, by a law of nature the place will 
eventually be hers; and our educated girls are 
making the road of self-support smoother and 
broader: for their sex, because they are steadily 
marching along it rather than expending their 
energy in proclaiming what they are able and 
what they mean to do. The whole discussion 


‘about the capacity and proper work of woman isa 


waste of time. They do not yet know what they 
can do under the new conditions of the age, and 


certainly men cannot tellthem. An open field is 
all society can give them and is precisely what 
liberal education is winning for them; the results 
may be safely left to nature and themselves. 

The educated girls of America are forming a 
new constituency for the highest literature, and 
their influence and taste are likely to mark a new 
epoch in literary development. Few people, 
probably, have stopped to consider how large and 
important a place young men have filled in that 
vast and scattered audience to which literature 
addresses itself. To win the suffrages of the 
undergraduates in our colleges is to lay the most 
substantial basis of powerand fame. To be the 
popular author of the day with young readers is 
to be twenty years hence the familiar and chosen 
companion of the ruling class in society and the 
State. Between the ages of twenty and thirty-five 
are to be found one third of the whole reading 
public. The marvelous influence which Emerson 
and Carlyle have exerted upon the thought of the 
age is largely explained by the fact that their 
works are to be found in those little collections of 
books which every college room contains. These 
master minds had the first hearing, and the charm 
of their earnestness and poetry has never lost its 
power. 

Women have of late years been greater readers 
than men, but their choice of books has been less 
critical and discriminating. Higher standards of 
culture have already brought about great changes, 
and the literary taste of women is now fully as 
critical as that of men. There has been lately 
u marked revival of interest in the very best 
literature, indicated, for instance, by a rapid 
succession of new editions of standard his- 
tories; and observation shows that the new read- 
ers are largely found among young women. This 
fact indicates not only a more generous support 
for literature; it means also those deeper changes 
which are involved in the presence of a new, 
keenly sensitive and keenly sympathetic audience. 
The writer unconsciously adapts himself to those 
for whom he is writing, and if the response of 
impulse and feeling which returns to him is pure 
and stimulating there will be a perceptible in- 
crease in his moral power. The first appearance 
of women as readers of books was followed by a 
marked purification of thought and language. 
Their collective and educated opinion, expressing 
itself more authoritatively, may be signalized by 
advances still more significant and beneficial. 


NOTES. 


In our columns this week Dr. E. P. Parker has a 
sketch of the Apostles’ Creed for the information of 
the many who, while familiar with the venerable 
formula itself, do not know its history; Miss Kate 
Field gives in her usual lively and picturesque style 
a view of the British House of Commons from a point 
of observation which she calls the ‘‘ deer-pen;’’ Mr. 
Joel Benton reports the proceedings of the late Vas- 
sar Commencement, sympathetically with the edito- 
rial upon Our Girl Graduates ;”’ E. P. Roe continues 
his story, with some new phases of the Quaker life; 
and Miss Sarah O. Jewett, whose charming ‘ Deep- 
haven’’ sketches are familiar to many of our readers, 
has a striking and seasonable poem. The sermon by 
Mr. Beecher is one recently preached, on ‘‘ Conscious 
and Unconscious Influence.” 


Mr. Geerge Ripley, who died at his home in this city 
last Sunday afternoon, was one of the most accom- 
piished literary scholars and critics in America. 
Educated at Harvard College and at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, he was for thirteen years pastor 
of a Unitarian Church in Boston. Early a stu- 
dent of German literature, the Transcendental 
movement commanded his sympathy and assent. 
During that period of earnest questioning and dis— 
cussion he found himself opposed to many of his 
warmest friends, but such was the candor of his 
spirit and the sincerity of his nature that his antag- 
onisms never disturbed the sweetness of his personal 
relations. His generous faith in human advance— 
ment and his practical abilities were equally displayed 
during his connection with Brook Farm, an enter- 
prise of which he was head and front. He assisted 
in launching ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine’”’ upon its success- 
ful career and in 1849 he became the literary editor 
of the “ Tribune,’’ a position which he held to the 
day of his death. The best work of Mr. Ripley’s 
life was undoubtedly that which he gave to the 
‘*Tribune.’’ His critical abilities were of a high order 
and were employed with an impartiality and gener- 
osity which won for him universal respect and for 
his judgment unusual weight and deference. To 
ample scholarship he joined keenness of discrimina- 
tion and a high conception of the work and office of 
literature. He had profound faith in the literary 


possibilities of his own country, and to his generous 
encouragement, his candid criticism, and his ideals of 
excellence and achievement this generation of literary 
men owes a debt of gratitude not easily measured or 
discharged. He has done a noble work in a' noble 
spirit, and his old age was ripe with those harvests of 
love and influence and fame:-which are the highest 
rewards of a faithful life. 


You are off for a week, a month, or a summer vaca- 
tion. You have carefully and conscientiously selected 
your traveling party; you have shunned as associates 
those of impure tastes, of coarse associations,of vulgar 
habits, speech or manners. Select your books, maga- 
zines, stories and daily journals on the same principle 
and with the same cure. These latter are more poten- 
tial for good or ill than the former. They will be the 
companions of your unoccupied moments; the secret 
counsellors and friends; shaping not only the results 
of your summery journey in 1880 but your life and 
your immortal character. There is no lack, fortu- 
nately, of good books, good companions for your best 
thought. Amid the chaff of sensational novels, of im- 
moral fiction, of impure sketches, there is the solid 
wheat of nutritious food, records of useful lives, his- 
tories of special epochs, stories of beautiful characters, 
natural histories written by men of culture, learning 
and experience, charming in style, illuminated by 
beautiful illustrations, and fruitful in suggestion. 
Select them for your companions, and they will make 
your journeyings twice blessed. Let your reading be 
in harmony with, and aid the object of your summer’s 
journey. Do not read miscellaneously, promiscuous- 
ly, oratrandom. If your trip be across sea, or amid 
grand natural scenery, let your books illustiate, in- 
form and illuminate your journeyings. If your steps 
tread upon foreign soil, leading you among galleries 
of history, biography, or art, amid the birthplaces or 
burial places of the wise, good or great, get the best 
guides for these places. ; 


The latest group from the busy atelier of Mr. John 
Rogers is a study in an entirely new direction. Mr. 
Rogers has illustrated the early traditional American 
life and its later and more tragic phases with marked 
success. The little groups from his hand have had an 


almost unprecedented popular acceptance, and have 


no doubt done much to further art tastes in the 
household. But success in these directions has not 
exhausted his fertility, and Mr. Rogers has now gone 
to Shakespeare and selected as his subject the striking 
scene from the Merchant of Venice when the ques- 
tion “Is it so nominated in the bond?” is asked and 
answered. The figures of Portia, Shylock, Antonio 
and Bassanio are admirably grouped, and each face 
is a careful study of character. The dramatic situa- 
tion has been successfully seized, and the result is 
altogether a satisfactory one. We venture the proph- 
ecy that Mr. Rogers’s Trial Scene will be one of the 
most successful, if not quite the most successful, of 
any of his groups. 

It is news to the New York ‘“ Evangelist’’ that the 
Universalists disfellowship those ministers who do 
not believe in universal restoration. If the “ Evan- 
gelist” will read The Christian Union with care it will 
find a great deal of ‘‘news” in its columns. The doc- © 
trine of universal restoration is as much a part of the 
Universalist creed as the doctrine of endless suffering 
is of the Calvinistic : why should the “ Evangelist ”’ 
expect the Universalist denomination to fellowship 
a minister who denies its distinctive tenet, while the 
Presbyterians refuse to fellowship a minister who 
doubts or denies one which is confessedly of second- 
ary importance in its theological system? The one 
dogma of Universalism is just as dogmatic as the 
many dogmas of orthodoxy. 


There is woe in Chicago and St. Louis. The census 
taker has represented the population in each case at 
considerably less than the previously estimated fig- 
ures and the people of both cities are firm in convic- 
tion that the census is all wrong. The only atom of 
consolation is that both suffer about alike. We in 
New York, who are not afflicted with rivalries of this 
sort, learn with composure that our own city has 
gained 160,000 inhabitants within the last five years, 
its present population being 1,207,218, and that Brook- 
lyn—our Sister City across the river—numbers 560,000; 
or 80,000 more than it did five years ago. 


Star Paper. 


LATE IN JUNE. 


JUNE morning—late in June—and after long 

absence of rain. The sky is clouded; not the 
leaden sky, smooth, rubbed in, dull, depressing, nor 
the rolling clouds that bring thunder and lightning, 
but long narrow stripes of clouds; no rounded edges, — 
but straight lines, asifevery color of cloth, from white, 
pearl, gray to lead color, torn into long slips, had been 
stretched across the horizon. There is no wind. The 
trees are dreaming. To all the mixture of bird-songs 
not a leaf beats timé. The very air has mystery in it. 
Something is coming. Canit be rain? Not a storm, 
surely? No; the heavens have forgotten the art of 
raining. For two months but a single hearty rain! 
The stingy clouds mock the hungry grass. We grow 
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tired of sunshine. The sun seems to grin, not smile, 
on the longing earth. Early morning shows no jewels ; 
the dew hath forsaken the heavens. We walk in the 
grass with unwet feet. What memories tantalize us: 
days of rain—all day and all night rain—rain on the 
roof, beating at the window, plashing on the veranda, 
drifting in under the door; rain till the heavens seemed 
like a saturated sponge, and the earth overflowed, and 


every tender stem and disheveled flower cried, Enough! 


What fools were we to long for the sun, for parting 
clouds, for dry weather! We abhor fair weather. The 
incessant sun, round and round the globe, with glaring 
light, blinding light, dissolving heat, is our enemy! 
To live in Southern California, with three hundred and 
forty days of brilliant sunshine, would be wearisome 
beyond expression. Better Newfoundland and its 
fogs, and a fair day for a luxurious rarity! 

Well! well! All this murmuring does not bring on 
cloud -or rain. This dry and brilliant May and June 
has had some consolations. It has been a season ex- 
pressly fitted for hatching and rearing young birds and 
chickens. Such a crop of robips was never known 
before. My trees are full. Other birds, too, have mul- 
tiplied., Two victories are to be recorded. I have 
a purple-headed linnet of my own this year. It has 
built near the house. Itis a great singer, and very 
sweet. It is not, like the company of robins—the 
greatest singers of the continent—a military band, 
rousing the whole neighborhood at four in the morn- 
ing. The linnet is as sweet as the song-sparrow, more 
spirited, and its warble four times as long. It flows 
like a silver stream. Unlike the nightingale, it does not 
sing from a covert, but mounts the topmost twig, and 
in the full sunlight pours forth a melody that, sets the 
very leaves a-flutter. At any rate, the leaves all about 
it do flutter while the twig on which it perches rises 
and falls to the melody. Next year I shallhbave a choir 
of them. The young will come back, and the hill will 
be full of them. 

There is also another victory. A whip-poor-will has 
been complaining to the moon for several nights. It 
has ventured close to the house. A night-singer is a 
great acquisition. Birds of day mingle their voices with 
a thousand other sounds. Like a band playing in acity 
street, they pour mefodious harmony into the crash 
and din of wheels and hoofs. But, like music on the 
water, the whip-poor-will has the whole hemisphere 
to himself, and rehearses the lamentable catastrophe, 
whatever it is, or was, without accompaniment. It is 
the note of a ventriloquist. Itis far off, though close 
by, and close by when far off. The imagination is at a 
loss to know whether Will was whipped wrongfully 
or whether the poor fellow stole a kiss and deserves a 
whipping. Or maybe he stepped in where he was not 
wanted and cut out another fellow. Or, he may have 
have promised and not kept an appointment; or his 
roaming spirit may have taken him from home to other 
loves; or he may, perhaps, be faultless of all these 
sins, and yet be arollicking fellow teasing his brothers 
and sisters; or he may have got at the sweetmeats, or 
spoiled some fun, or played truant, or refused to do 
his share of work. He may be a lazy Will, who won’t 
help build a nest, or sit half the time, or bring a worm 
to the little fledgelings. 

But all this is mere fancy weaving. There is hardly 
a chance of any single allegation’s being true. 

When we turn to science a flood of light is thrown 
upon this subject. To begin with, the whip-poor- 
will’s proper name at present is Antrostomus Vociferus, 
while in the Southern States there is an Antrostomus 
Carolinensii, popularly called ‘‘ chuck-will’s-widow.”’ 

It is very evident then that the Northern bird sings 
a dirge, and the Southern bird lays all the blame on 
his widow. ‘‘Chuck-will’s-widow” out of good society ! 
She behaved scandalously. She broke his heart. She 
was an awful termagant, and drove him from home, and 
it may be to suicide, and in the opinion of all his rela- 
tives at the South she ought herself to be banished— 
chucked out of good society—and every night she is 
doomed to hear from thatch, and rail, and stone, her 
sentence repeated : ‘‘ chuck-will’s-widow ”! Only by 
listening to the voice of science could the melancholy 
meaning of ‘‘ whip-poor-will’’ have been suspected. 
He was beaten to death by his wife’s tongue. 

Nature is full of mysteries. One by one they are 
solved. But some are yetimpenetrable. Who shall tell 
us the history of what “‘ Katy-did”? Whowas Katy? 
Was her memorable conduct praiseworthy or blam- 
able? Was it coquettish or heroic? Why was it set to 
song? And what relation has this late summer choir 
to the resounding Katy that it should fill the whole air 
with the simple statement that ‘‘Katy-did,” without a 
hint of what she did? 

The imagination is fired by the tantalizing vagueness 
of the statement. We have in our own minds a very 
distinct theory of Katy—her dispesition, history, 
achievements. But for the present we shall not re- 
veal that which Nature chooses to leave ‘uncertain and 
mystical. x 


A NIGHT IN JUNE. 


By SARAH O. JEWETT. 


HE starlight from one clear, bright star, 
The moonlight, faint and white 
From the little moon, low in the sky, 
Shone in my face on the hill, where I 
Have thought of you to-night. 


There was just the last of the sunset left, 
Pale-yellow in the west, 

And a sleepy bobolink flew by, 
And dropped into its nest; 

And the field was full of daisies, 
That nodded, and waved, and bowed; 

The wind was so little it could not play 
At once with all the crowd, 

And the daisies bowed to the star and moon, 
And I called you once aloud. 


‘The nearest daisies looked at me 
Because they heard me call; 

And they told each other what I had said, 
Though they did not hear it all. 

And I stood there wishing for you, 
All alone on the hill; 

While far below were the fields asleep, 
And above, the sky so still. 


In the twilight the daisies were busy, 
And they nodded and looked around 
At each other, and bowedo begin a dance; 
But their feet never moved from the ground. 
Oh, the little wind blew, and I watched them 
Till I felt like a daisy, too; ° 
And more kept blooming, it seemed to me; 
And they knew I thought of you. 


The star went higher, and the moon grew bright, 
And the sunset was almost lost, 

And the trees below looked black as the right, 
But the daisies were white like frost; 

And the mountains so far, and so blue by day, 
Looked dark against the west, 

So grave and still in their solemn gloom, 
And the world was all at rest. 

But the daisies nodded and looked at me, 
And still they bowed and played; 

Like children in church, they were merry still, 
And why should they be afraid # 


I looked up at the hills and down at the fields 
All dim with shadows, dear; 

Then looked at the sky, and I hid my face, 
For its light grew strangely clear. 

The flowers were so white that they dazzled me, 
And the wind blew against my face; 

And the stars seemed nearer than lights below, 
While I stood in that lonely place. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
By THE Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. 


ETTERS of inquiry received from time to time 
disclose the fact that many Christian ministers 
are unacquainted with, if not ignorant of, the Apostles’ 
Creed. If this is true of clergymen, it may be assumed 
that multitudes of the laity know very little of this his- 
toric and precious confession, which formed a portion 
of early New England catechisms, and which every 
Christian man, woman and child ought to know by 
heart. Believing that its re-introduction to Congrega- 
tional churches is eminently desirable both for cate- 
chetical and liturgical uses, and that its acceptance 
and honer are sure to follow upon a knowledge of its 
origin, contents and historic significance, I purpose to 
give the received form of it, together with a few notes 
upon its growth and value. The creed is as follows: 

‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth: 

** And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord ; who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried: he de- 
scended into hell; the third day be rose from the dead; he as- 
cended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand ot God the 
Father Almighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quitk and the dead. 

“I believe in the Holy Ghost: the holy catholic Church; 
the communion of saints : the forgiveness of sins ; the resur- 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen.”’ 

Just how ancient this symbol is, and just how or 
when it took its present complete form, it is impossi- 
ble to say. What Topsy said of herself (with uncon- 
scious wisdom) may be said of this creed—it was not 
made but grew. And because it was a gradual growth, 
an unfolding of unquestionable Christian germs, and 
not a set of articles manufactured to order for an occa- 
sion, therefore it has permanent value, and serves all 
occasions, and is always in order. It grew up in the 


Western Church within the first four centuries, al- 
though it was not until three centuries later that it 
appeared in the exact form in which we have it. 
Down to the middle of the seventeenth century it 
was the current belief of Christendom that it was com- 
posed by the Apostles of our Lord, each one, as he 
was inspired by the Holy Ghost, contributing an arti- 
cle. No Protestant writers now hold this fiction of 
direct apostolic authorship, but all agree that it is 


an admirable summary of the apostolic teaching. Cal- 


vin says it is called Apostles’ Creed because it was ei- 
ther spoken by the Apostles or faithfully gathered from 
their writings. Like the Gloria In Excelsis, Te Deum 
and Tersanctus, it cannot be traced to any individual 
authorship, but is the beautiful unfolding of the cath- 
olic faith under the guidance of inspiration. It was 
called by the ante-Nicene fathers ‘‘the rule of falth,” 
although at this time it existed only in a fragmentary 
form, and was, perhaps, not written. Towards the 
close of the fourth century Rufinus, presbyter of the 
church at Aquila, gave the text of the Creed as it there 
existed, and noted the variations between it and the 
Roman text. He mentions earlier expositions of the 
Creed, which are lost. The Roman formula, enlarged 
and completed from time to time by clauses from other 
and older forms, very naturally gained general gpcept- 
ance and authority. While the Creed as a complete 
whole, in its present form, cannot be traced beyond the 
close of the seventh century, yet the several articles of 
it are all of ante-Nicene origin, and in more or less dis- 
tinét forms may be traced to the apostolic age. In the 
confession of - Veter andin the baptismal formula 
we may see the germs of it, while the confession of the 
eunuch (Acts viii., 37) and what St. Paul saysin Rom. 
x., 9, may be regarded as its earliest developments in 
the church. 

The unity, order, brevity, catholicity, simplicity, and 
hymnic character of this creed mark its superiority. 
What the Lord’s Prayer is to all other prayers this 
creed is to all other creeds. Deceived as to its depth 
and scope by its brevity and simplicity, men fancy that 
it is meager and insufficient. They labor in the con- 
struction of long confessions; but the products of 
their toil are as much inferior to this formula as Ever- 
ett’s elaborate oration at Gettysburg is inferior to Lin- 
coln’s brief, immortal speech on the same occasion. 
In almost all the old catechisms—notably in Luther’s, 
Calvin’s, and those that came after—the Apostles’ 
Creed, with the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue, is 
made the basis of indoctrination, while it is the only 
creed used in the baptismal service of the Latin, Angli- 
can, Lutheran, Continental Reformed and American 
Episcopal churches. It contains the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion in the form of facts and 
in the language of inspiration. Instead of a multipli- 
cation-table clatter, we hear the sound of deep, holy 
song in its recital. It is like a flower for unity, like a 
poem for music. Instead of a logical analysis of ab- 
stract doctrines, it is a statement of vital facts and 
saving truths. ‘‘It has the fragrance of antiquity and 
the inestimable weight of universal consent. It is a 
bond of union between all ages and sections of Chris- 
tendom.’’ 

Augustine says of it: 

“Brief and sublime rule of faith; brief in number of 
words, sublime in the weight of its sentences.”’ 

Luther says of it: 

‘Christian truth could not possivly be put into a shorter 
and clearer statement.’’ 

And in his ‘‘ Table Talk ”’ he says: 

**T believe the words of the Apostles’ Creed to be the work 
of the Holy Ghost; the Holy Spirit alone could bave enume- 
rated things so grand in terms so precise, so expressive, so 
powerful. No human creature could bave done it, nor ail 
the human creatures of ten thousand worlds. This creed, 
then, should be the constant object of our moat serious atten- 


tion. For myself, I cannot too highly admire or venerate 

Calvin says of it (‘‘Institutes,” Book 2, Chap. XVI) : 

* Thus far I bave followed the order of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The ancient writers agree in ascribing it to the Apostles, 
either from a belief that it was written and published by their 
common concurrence, or from an opinion that this compen- 
dium, being faithfully collected from the doctrines delivered 
by them, was worthy of being sanctioned by such a title. 
And, whoever was the author of it, 1 bave no doubt that it 
has been publicly and universally received as a confession of 
faith from the first origin of the church, and even from tbe 
days of the Aposties. But what we ought principally to re- 
gard is beyond all controversy: that it comprehends a com- 
plete account of our faith ina coneise and distinct order, and 
that everything it contains is confirmed by decisive testi- 
monies of Scripture.”’ 

Other testimonies in great abundance and variety 
might easily be given. It may not be known to all 
our readers that this same creed was in the old New 
England Primer. Our fathers ——, insensible to 
its value. IfIam not mistaken, it’s the only creed 
which the Presbyterian Church of this country ap- 
points as a profession of candidates for baptism and 
church membership. In many Congregational churches 
it has recently been adopted for similar use, and in a 
few churches and Sunday-schools it is used liturgically. 
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The business of manufacturing creeds is unprofitable 
from every point of view. They are, in the nature of 
the case, denominational, local and divisive. They 
provoke dissent and assault. They are the signals of 
controversy. They are no sooner turned out than we 
perceive their defects. They speedily become old- 
fashioned and we do not know what to do with them. 
Our Congregational shop is literally crowded with 
them—not quite fit for use and yet we do not like to 
make kindling wood of them. 

_ Here is a creed which is coeval with Christianity, 
of which Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Cranmer (to men- 
tion no modern names) testified that it sets forth, in 
clear fact-form, the essential truths of our holy relig- 
ion. Romanists and Protestants, Anglicans and Puri- 
tans, Calvinists and Arminians agree in its praise and 
honor. It has been for ages the creed of ‘‘ the Holy 
Church throughout all the world.” It is the one great 
confessional bond of unity for the sects and factions of 
Christendom. If we ever recover the apostolic unity 
of the Church of Christ; it will be upon this apostolic 
basis of unity ; broad enough to contain and harmonize 
all varieties of true faith, but definite enough to exclude 
all corruptions and perversions of such faith. Let us 
make it again our basis of Christian education, our 


‘condition of church-membership, our signal of catho- 


licity to all Christian churches and communions. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


PICTURES OF TRA VEL. 
THE DEER-PEN. 
By KaTE FIELD. 


HAT doT mean by the ‘‘ deer-pen”’? Nothing 

more nor less than the Ladies’ Gallery in the 
British House of Commons, which is a disgrace -to the 
nineteenth century, yet into which it is more diffi- 
cult to penetrate than into Buckingham Palace. Ad- 
mission can only be obtained from members, who 
ballot for seats seven days in advance. 
567 members the struggle for seats is animated. Time 
was when women had equal rights with men in vis- 
iting the Commons. As far back as 1675 my sex oc- 
cupied the Strangers’ Gallery—a privilege they enjoyed 
until February, 1778, when a great debate took place 
on the state of the nation. The Duchess of Deyon- 
shire, Lady Norton, and other grandes dames, not 
only occupied the seats ordinarily assigned to them 
but took possession of those under the front gallery. 
According to ‘‘Grey’s Debates,” a Captain Johnstone 
of the Navy, angered that the House should have been 
cleared of male strangers, among whom were friends 
he had introduced, insisted upon the withdrawal of 
all strangers. <A rule then existed which enabled 
any one member to exclude visitors—an absurd rule, 
which has only been recently modified. No less than 
two hours were required to enforce this order, and 
that two hours’ scuffle with the weaker sex led to 
their banishment from the Commons. 

From 1778 to 1834 women obtained a glimpse of the 
House by looking through a hole over the largest 
chandelier—a hole constructed to carry off hot air and 
the smoke of candles! Before the present Houses of 
Parhament were designed, when legislation was carried 
on in a temporary building, women were allowed to 
stand and peep through eyelet holes bored in a sort of 
box erected behind the Strangers’ Gallery. Far better 
is the sheep-pen of to-day, but itis a pen. Originally 
it was divided into three compartments of seven per- 
sons each. A dozen years ago, however, the dividing- 
walls were removed. Since then other improvements 
have been made, the last of which is the elevation of 
the ceiling and an attempt at ventilation; but the gal- 
lery still remains small, dark and well-nigh intolerable. 
Hung high in the air, like a bird-cage, a heavy iron 
grating conceals its occupants from the view of the 
House, and, unless a woman is fortunate enough to 
obtain one of eighteen front seats, she sees nothing 
and hears with difficulty. Yet, when, in 1875, Sergeant 
Sherlock proposed to remove the prison-bars he was 
unmercifully snubbed. 

On the night of Sir Charles Dilke’s speech regarding 
the expenses of the civil list the opposition cleared out 
male strangers, including the press, while women were 
left in undisputed possession of their pen, as they were 
not supposed to exist. Thanks to this fiction, I was 
the only person who reported the most extraordinary 
Parliamentary row that has occurred for many a day. 
It was then predicted that Sir Charles Dilke had ruined 
his career. To-day he is Under Secretary of Foreign 


Affairs, and to him is left the destiny of Greece. The 


whirligig of time proves who is wise in his generation. 

Through many windings, up innumerable stairs, 
women attain the door leading to their pen. On my 
last visit, one hour before the House assembled it was 
locked, and a dozen women stood before it ready to 
make a raid on the front seats. 
usher appeared, unlocked the door, and the scramble 
began, but we were stopped in our mad career by the 


As there dre 


At last the imposing 


imperturbable person in black, who, after comparing 
our names with those on his lst, allowed us to pro- 
ceed. By a firm but not riotous display of muscle I 
secured a front seat. ‘* This is beautiful, is it not?” 
said an elderly lady to her companion. ‘‘ What have 
you brought with you?” ‘* Sherry, sandwiches, and 
some sal volatile.” ‘* Very sensible, my dear,” added 
the elderly lady. ‘‘ Just before leaving home I had 
some sausages, because they are staying.” Women 
speak little in this pen, the effect of the grating being 
depressing. No men are allowed; M.P.’s excepted, 
who drop in occasionally to see their friends. The 
only diversion is tea, or a chop served in a retiring- 


room. 
The moment M.P.’s enter the House they remove 


their hats, bow to the Speaker, and generally cover 
their heads on sitting down. Whether this very un- 
civil and unbecoming custom is due to there being no 
place for hats saving under the benches, where they 
may be kicked about, or to the assumption that law- 


makers are superior beings, entitled to wear their hats — 


in the presence of Law itself, as the heads of certain 
Spanish grandees remain covered in the presence of 
royalty, I leave to imagination. One thing is certain: 
keeping the head constantly covered does not improve 
the hair. Bald heads are many among Commoners. 
A generous growth of hair is exceptional, even young 
men carefully brushing their locks over the tops of 
their heads to conceal the coming skating rink. Some 
heads resemble magnified billiard-balls. I have gazed 
upon a bald cranium where the self-esteem ran up to 
such a point that all the hair slid down hill and took 
refuge at the base of the brain. 

To distinguish one man from another requires far- 
sighted vision, and the effect of several hundred hats 
is not more imposing than an equal number of stove- 
pipes. Gladstone and John Bright are almost the only 
men whose heads are regularly uncovered. It is most 
interesting to see these two clever men sitting beside 
each other with their heads together, looking like ven- 
erable owls. Gladstone seems to enjoy sitting on the 
middle of his back, and John Bright apparently derives 
comfort from crossing first one leg and then the other. 
This sort of thing proves that even great men are hu- 
man. Lord Hartington rill wear his hat, and all we 
learn from our pen is that he is tall and slight, and Sax- 
on in coloring. 

Apropos of hats, it’s as much as 3 man’s life is worth 
—in society—to wear aught but the regulation stove- 
pipe. There may be M. P.’s who dare to face the 
Speaker with billy-cock or soft-felt hat in hand, but I 
doubt it. The only man I ever heard of equal to such 
an amount of bravery is Joseph Cowen, the member 
for Newcastle and owner of the radical ‘‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle.’” He at all times has the courage of his 
opinions. Whether people agree with him or not, all 
admire his pluck, a pluck backed by brains. Joseph 
Cowen would be an orator were it not for a Northum- 
berland burr which prevents him from being fully un- 
derstood. ‘*‘ Very eloquent speaker is Mr. Cowen,” 
once exclaimed Lord Beaconsfield; ‘‘ what a pity no 
one knows what he is talking about!”” Cowen the rad- 
ical wears a slouch hat, but I should no more expect 
to see Sir William Harcourt in such a covering than I 
should expect to see elephants in satin gowns. No 
one in England who is not a rough or a genius can af- 
ford to wear a slouch hat. Alfred Tennyson is rarely 
seen inanything else. Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade 
defy public opinion, but I firmly believe that even these 
men would wear stove-pipes were they dailv subject- 
ed to the insinuating respectability of the House of 
Commons. Stove-pipes permeate the atmosphere and 
play an important part in legislation. So greatly do 
they tyrannize over the British male that even Eton 
boys in jackets are swallowed up by them. Talk about 
woman’s blind devotion to fashion! Did ever woman 
cling as fondly to crinoline as man clings to his stove- 
pipe? Never! 

The House assembles at 3:45 p. M._ First, the doors 
fly open; then the ‘‘Speaker” is announced. The 
Usher of the Black Rod, bearing the mace, bows in the 
Speaker, who is’arrayed in long black gown and flow- 
ing wig. He is followed by the Chaplain in another 
wig and gown. The Speaker mounts his throne; the 
Black Rod lays the mace (a gold crown poised on a 
red velvet pole long enough to handle) across the 
lower end of the table. M. P.’s of a punctual 
turn of mind—their name is not legion—suddenly ap- 
pear, and the Chaplain reads the prayers of the day. 
We in the deer-pen hear nothing. The Chaplain may 
think that effort is useless. Be this as it may, I am 
shocked at the dreadful manner in which many clergy- 
men read the beautiful Church of England service. 
Either they hurry through it as though bent upon 
catching a train about to start, or they are so affected 
and patronizing in their delivery as tomake me agree 
with Solomon concerning vanity. If leading actors 
read Shakespeare as many clergymen read the Church 
service, critics would not leave a hair on their heads. 
How men who take orders dare to murder their own . 


religion, and how congregations can endure the sacri- 
lege, are mysteries I never could fathom. 

After the Chaplain has galloped through his duty he 
exits backwards: many of the M. P.’s rush out, as 
though they had just remembered they ought to be 
somewhere else, and business begins. A clerk in wig 
and gown, standing at the head of the table, reads 
about petitions and other matters in so mumbling a 
voice that I can’t hear. M. P.’s don’t wish to, for they 
jump up and apparently say things to themselves, for 
not one word reaches us women. It is a tradition in 
the provinces that members are glued to their seats 
from 3:45 p. M. until about 7 o’clock, when they dash 
home, embrace their wives, if they have any, swallow 
a chop, and return to immolate themselves on the altar 
of their country until 3 or 5 o’clock in the morning. 
Poor provinces! About fifty members do the work, 
and no member, active or otherwise, remains in the 
House if he can help it. Our Senators and Represent- 
atives when not busy in committees are found in their 
seats ; but our system is different. We put desks, and 
papers, and pens, and ink, and books of reference be- 
fore our legislators and tell them to write their letters, 
etc., with one eye and both ears on the speakers. Eng- 
land furnishes her legislators with nothing but hard 


benches, and when they want to write or improve their 


minds they retire to the library, or elsewhere. I don’t 
blame M. P.’s for retreating, particularly in warm 
weather,when they can sit on a charming terrace over- 
looking the Thames, and with a cigar in one hand and 
with a bottle of soda in the other they may gaze at the 
moon, Westminster Bridge and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
discussing British interests and the last scandal while 
gentle Zephyr kisses their.manly brows. What being 
in his senses would not prefer this to the stuffy atmos- 
phere and prosy talk of the House? 

When M.P.’s are really wanted a bell warns them, 
and in five minutes they are in their seats ready for a 
division. Of course, speakers like Gladstone and John 
Bright always command a full house, but nine times 
out of ten members know how they intend to vote. 
Why, then, should they bore themselves by listening 
to commonplace arguments, delivered in commonplace 
and hesitating language? The only persons obliged to 
endure all the talk are the doomed reporters, the 
Speaker and the Sergeant-at-Arms. The reporters are 
saved from softening of the brain by being constantly 
relieved. What prevents Speaker and Sergeant from 
going mad I don’t know. There they sit, and sit, and 
sit, facing each other at the two ends of the House, 
one patiently hearing all the good, bad and indifferent 
English, the other constantly answering all sorts of 
questions. Never a moment’s peace are they allowed 
until eight o’clock, when a recess is announced that 
these devoted public servants may have half an hour in 
which to snatch a hasty meal. If this isn’t quiet mar- 
tyrdom, what is it? 

Parliamentary disturbances generally occur before 
dinner or several hours after, when the inner man 
cries aloud for supper. It is useless to deny that we 
are creatures of appetite and that brains are an affair 
of digestion. As for myself, I have sat in this deer- 
pen for ten hours at a time, hoping to be startled by a 
burst of eloquence. I have sat in vain. Hereafter I 
shall take my House of Commons the next morning for 
breakfast, reportorially. 


THE VASSAR COMMENCEMENT. 

By BENTON. 
DISTINGUISHED gentleman, who sat on the 
stage at the late Vassar Commencement, leaned 

over during a pause in the exercises toward a well- 
known American author and said, ‘‘Why is it that every 
year these audiences are invariably so crowded?” and. 
the author’s reply was, ‘‘ I suppose the spectacle even 
now has not lost its newness and surprise.” The 
thought, in almost precisely these words, had just 
passed from my mind to my lips, when, by a strange 
psychological coincidence which we all experience 
sometimes, it was anticipated and confirmed in the 
utterance quoted. 

And the spectacle itself is certainly curious and de- 
lightful. I, who have witnessed it from the first Com- 
mencement to the last—not always, but frequently— 
do not tire over nor cease to wonder at its repetition. 
I recall at this juncture, with some vividness, that the 
young male collegian who is the central speaker in 
Tennyson's Princess,” after listening to 

‘* A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thundrous epic lilted out 


By violet-handed Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes,”’ 
and dipping in all 
** That treats of whatsoever is, the State, 
- The total cpronicles of man, the mind, 
The morals, something of the frame, the rock, 
The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower,” 
etc., etc., burst out, 
“ Woy, sirs, they do all this as well as we.”’ 


But the real truth is, they are gaining the credit at 
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Vassar of doing all these things even better than our 
sex does them. Dr. Howard Crosby said so this year, 
and Dr. Prime thought so at the anniversary held at 
Vassar two years ago. I should not liketo think that 
this superiority is to go on through life (in fact, I 
don’t—I ‘am too much a man to confess it), but if I 
were to argue against the notion I should need to 
look away from the evidences which accumulate 
here to make my position good. It must be constantly 
remembered that these paradoxically-termed bachelors 
of arts not only get what is the bachelor’s degree, but 
the most of them take incursions into the field of 
music or of art, in which the study, or practice at least, 
must be additionally severe. The youngest graduate 
this year, not yet out of her teens, gave what must be 
considered on the whole the most solidly thoughtful 
oration from the Commencement platform, with ex- 
cellent oratory and careful finish of expression, and 
also stood very high in the class; some of the sentences 
in it would have blended homogeneously, both in 
matter and manner, in a discourse by Wendell Phillips. 
‘At the same time she had just played one-half of Kolk- 
brenner’s *‘ Grand Duo,” a piece requiring much vigor, 
taste and variety in its expression, and which was 
half applauded thoughtlessly by the audience in one of 
the longer pauses before it was finished. Another 
graduate sang Mercadante’s ‘* Holy, Oh Holy Saviour,” 
with touching expression, especially in the melting 
final notes, and received an emphatic encore. I do 
not mention these things with any reference to doing 
justice to the music, the best of which it may be I 
have not mentioned, but merely to show by a hint one 
of the extra varieties of work, which a boy’s college 
does not know, which Vassar carries along pari passu, 
with the regular graduation. 

The salutatorian spoke her Latin with capital em- 
phasis and fine effect, and used what I thought was a 
modified Continental pronunciation. There was no 
such absurdity as Kickero, for the name of the Roman 
orator and statesman, so that the flavor of the speech 
did not startle your ear with rude innovation. One 
may say of the orations, alogether, that they were, in 
the main, as well delivered as thought out; and this is 
bestowing not a little praise in each direction. We 
had a capital parallel given between Motley and Pres- 
cott; a fine discrimination of Macaulay’s worth and 
weakness; good discourses about science, which had 
the latest news from Heckel, Darwin and Spencer; a 
sketch of thought which ran from Russian Nihilism to 
the American tariff; a discussion, symposiumistic, of 
America’s, England’s and Germany’s respective claim 
to the leadership of civilization, and an inquiry into the 
effect of astronomical discovery on the imagination. 
But there was nothing which pointed either to Garfield 
or to Hancock, the latter of whom, however, had not 
been nominated. 

One speaker, in considering the bearings of modern 
science, closed a very smooth argument by saying 
‘‘scientists and theologians may have quarreled, but 
science and religion, never!” The valedictorian esti- 
mated that the colleges of the country turn out annu- 
ally two thousand graduates at an expense of four 
millions of dollars, and she debated with much force 
the value of this large investment in the higher 
education. She thought that the inquisitive and 
fault-finding manners of the collegian—the critical 
attitude in which collegians move most naturally, 
and their failure to do original work—were owing 
directly to the style of teaching which is encouraged 
and has now become habitual. The conceit with 
which they are charged came mostly from their 
period of life, and not from their vocation—from the 
fact that they had just sailed out into the open sea of 
self-consciousness, whose mariners were all about 
them. As for *“‘ conceit,’’ she had heard that it existed, 
sometimes, outside of college walls! 

On the earlier platform of Vassar the Commence- 
ment oratory was pretty highly flavored with excurseses 
about woman’s sphere, and woman’s mission, which 
was not so unnatural under the circumstances, but not 
a lisp about any such matter is now heard. For some 
years now this talk has been conspicuously absent, 
and the alarm of not a few conservative minds, that 
some ravaging moral revolution might grow out of it, 
has lost all occasion for utterance. No new ground is 
asked for, and no right to any claim is menaced. The 
ladies simply step forward, and conquer; and do it as 
if it had been the habit of the sex long before Colum- 


bus discovered America. 
** Girls, 


Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed; 
, Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 

The sios of emptiness, gossip, and spite, 

And slander, die.” 


There were forty-six who graduated in the regular 
course, besides ‘three who took degrees in the music 
and art courses, and one who took the M. A. Fifteen 
of the regular class were from New England, of whom 
nearly -half were from Massachusetts; and ten were 
from the West, of whom just half were from Michigan. 
It is interesting to note in this range of faces, which 


represents the country from Maine to Nebraska, what 
a unity of looks and features our American young 
ladies possess, come from what part of the land they 
may. Youcan say of no type that it belongs to such 
a State or district, for each locality supplies every 
kind. Is it Webster’s spelling-book and dictionary, 
or the railroad and telegraph that have begotten this 
similarity ? 

The Class-Day, which precedes the Commencement, 
is relished at Vassar by the people outside with as 
much fervor as they bestow on the closing exercises 
themselves. 
most unique manner, each class evidently exerting 
itself to secure something more tasteful and curious 
in cards and devices than was had the year previous. 
I reached the chapel only in time to hear the Prophecy, 
which had in itself and about it, as accessories, a com- 
bination of endowments that rarely conspire around 
one person and piece. Just back of the speaker stooda 
banner, the center of which bore the figures ’80 worked 
in with evergreens surrounded by rose buds of various 
colors. When the prophet had told a fate, which she 
did with versatile skill in wit and mauner, she stepped 
up to the banner, pulled out a rose-bud and tossed it 
to the proper recipient, who never failed to catch it. 
The whole scene, containing more than I can describe 
in moderate limits. was unique and pretty. Then 
there were exercises at the planting of the Class tree, 
and an evening promenade concert. The Commence- 
ment dinner is always a pleasing, social affair, and is 
liberally extended. 

The two students from Japan received attention 
from all, and are making a most creditable record. It 
seemed a little sad that, for them alone, the long 
vacation gave no promise of seeing home and friends. 
Dr. Ritter’s musical exhibition, which is always a 
marked feature, I had no opportunity to witness. 

Some interested inquirer on the ground asked an 
intelligent gentleman, who spoke as if he had seen all 
the ladies’ colleges, how the three conspicuous ones 
compared. ‘‘ Wellesley,” he replied, ‘‘has the finest 
grounds and situation; Smith aims toward the most 
rigid culture, and Vassar triumphs in its exhibitions.” 
But no doubt the friends of each claim, also, all that 
these compliments omit, as well as what is conceded. 
Perhaps there was more than one woman in the audi- 
ence, born too late to graduate thus, who thought with 


Tennyson’s Lilia: 
**O, I wish 
That I were some great Princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 
Aud 1 would teach giris all that men are taught.” 


‘Let us hope so, but it need not be ‘far off.” Con- 
sidering how recent the scheme for woman’s fuller 
education is, and what forebodings and obstacles have 
surrounded it, the experiment which Vassar College 
stands for may well furnish now the amplest cause 
for congratulations. 

The things which seemed newest at Vassar this year 
were the President’s cap and gown (worn only once 
before); the doubly enlarged avenue in front; the 
accession of deeper foliage in the growing trees and 
shrubbery ; and a spirited statue, in the trustees’ room, 
of Matthew Vassar, the founder. 


A DAY OF FATE+* 
By E. P. Roe. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A QUAKER TEA. 
ICHARD MORETON,” said Mrs. Yocomb geni- 
ally, ** thee seems listening very intently to 
something Emily Warren is saying, so thee may take 
that seat beside her.” 

‘‘ Richard Moreton,” asked Mr. Yocomb from the 
head of the table, ‘‘ has thee made the acquaintance of 
Emily Warren?” 

‘* No, sir, but I am making it.” 

‘*So am I, and she has been here a week.” 

‘‘T should esteem that one of the highest of compli- 
ments,” I said. Then, turning to her, I added, sotto 
voce, ** You found me out in half an hour.”’ 

‘* Am I such asphinx?” she asked Mr. Yocomb, with 
a smile; while to me she said, in a low voice, ‘‘You are 
mistaken. You have had something to say to me al- 
most daily for a year or more.” 

‘*7T am not acquainted with the article, and so can’t 
give an opinion,” Mr. Yocomb replied, with a humor- 
ous twinkle in his eye. ‘‘If the resemblance is close, 
so much the better for the sphinxes.” 

‘* Now, father, thee-isn’t a young man, that thee 
should be complimenting the girls,” his wife re- 
marked. 

‘‘T’ve persuaded Silas Jones to stay,” said Adah, 
entering. 

‘* Silas Jones, I hope thee and thy parents are well,” 
Mrs. Yocomb answered, with a courtesy somewhat 
constrained. ‘‘ Will thee take = seat by Adah? Let 


*Copyright 1880, by E. P. Roe 


The dainty programme is printed in the 


me make thee acquainted with Richard Moreton and 
Emily Warren.” 

After returning his greeting I said to Miss Warren: 

** Did you notice Mrs. Yocomb’s union of our names? 
I take it as an omen that we shall be friends, ut least; 
only your name should have been mentioned first, in the 
order of merit.” 

‘*Mrs. Yocomb rarely makes mistakes.” 

‘Then my omen must be true.” 

‘‘Omens are often ominous.” 

‘‘T am prepared for the best.” 

‘* Hush !’’ and she lowered her head .in the ‘‘ grace” 
customary in this family before the meals. 

I had noticed that Mr. Yocomb’s bow was slightly 
formal also. Remembering the hospitable traits of my 
host and hostess, I concluded that the young man was 
not exactly to their taste. Indeed, a certain jaunti- 
ness in dress that verged toward flashiness would not 
naturally predispose them in his favor. 

But Adah, although disclaiming any special inter- 
est in him, seemed ,pleased with his attentions. She 
was not so absorbed, however, but that she had an eye 
for me, and expected my homage also. Sheapparently 
felt that she had made a very favorable impression on 
me, and that we were congenial spirits. During the 
half-hour that followed I felt, rather than saw, that 
this fact amused Miss Warren exceedingly. 

For a few moments we sat in silence; but I fear my 
grace was as graceless as my morning worship had 
been. Miss Warren’s manner was reverent. Were 
her thoughts also wandering? and whither? She cer- 
tainly held mine, and by a constraint that was not un- 
welcome. 

When she lifted her expressive eyes I concluded that 
she had done better than merely comply with a relig- 
ious custom. 

‘*The spirit of this home has infected you,” I said. | 

**It might be well for you also to catch the infec- 
tion.” 

‘*] know it would be well for me, and I wish to ex- 
pose myself to it tothe utmost. You are the only ob- 
stacle, I fear.’’ 

*** Yes. I will explain after supper.” 

**To explain that, you have good cause to ask for 


time.’’ 
‘* Richard Moreton, does thee like much sugar in thy 


tea?” Mrs. Yocomb asked. 

‘* No—Yes—None at all, if you please.” 

My hostess looked at me a little blankly, and Adah 
and Silas Jones giggled. 

‘A glass of milk will help us both out of our dilem- 
ma,” I said, with a laugh. 

‘* An editor should be able to think of two things at 
once,’”’ Miss Warren remarked in a low voice, aside. 

** That depends on the subject of his thoughts; but 
don’t breathe that word here or I am undone.” 

‘Richard Moreton,” said Mr. Yocomb, ‘‘ [hope thee 
feels the better for mother’s ministrations since we 
came home. Will thee pass thy plate for some more 
of the same kind?’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Yocomb has done me good ever since I fol- 
lowed her into the meeting-house,” I replied. ‘‘I am 
indeed the better for her dinner, and I ought to be. I 
feared you would all be aghast at the havoc I made. 
But it is yeur kindness and hospitality that have done 
me the most good. I would not have believed yester- 
day afternoon that my fortunes could have taken so 
favorable aturn.” 

‘* What was the matter with you then?” asked Adah, 
with wide-eyed curiosity, and little Zillah looked at 
me with a pitying and perplexed glance. 

‘A common complaint inthe city. I was committing 
suicide, and yesterday became conscious of the fact.” 

‘*Mr. Moreton must have hit on an agreeable method 
of suicide, since he could commit it unconsciously,” 
Miss Warren remarked mischievously. 

‘*T read in Emily Warren’s newspaper this after- 
noon,” said Silas Jones with awkward malice, ‘“‘ of a 
young fellow who gota girl to marry him by pretend- 
ing to ~emeaae suicide. He didn’t hurt himself much, 
though. 

This incident amused Adah exceedingly, and I saw 
that Miss Warren’s eyes were full of laughter. As- 
suming a shocked expression, I said, ‘‘ I am surprised 
that Miss Warren takes a paper so full of insidious 
evil.” Then with the deepest gravity I remarked to 
Silas Jones, ‘‘I have recently been informed, sir, on 
good authority, that each one instinctively finds and 
reads in a newspaper that which he likes or needs. I 
sincerely hope, my dear young sir, that this example 
you have quoted will not lead you to adopt a like 
method.”’ 

Adah laughed openly af her lover’s confusion, and 
the mouths of the others were twitching. ‘With the 
complexion of the rose at his button-hole Mr. Jones said 
a trifle vindictively, i 

‘*] thought the paragraph might refer to you, sir, 
you seem so slightly hurt.” 

‘‘T don’t like to contradict you, but I cannot be this 
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faaiedinnee youth whose matrimonial enterprise so deep- 
ly interests you, since I am not married and I was 
hurt severely.” 

‘‘You had been overworking,” said Mrs. Yocomb, 


kindly. 
‘¢ Working foolishly, rather. I thought I had broken 


down, but sleep and your kindness have so revived me 


that I scarcely know myself. Are you — to 
take in tramps from New York?” 

‘¢ That depends somewhat on the tramps. 
the right leadings are given us.” 

‘‘If good leadings constitute a Friend I am one to- 
day, for I have been led to your home.” 

‘‘Now I am moved to preach a little,’’ said Mrs. 
Yocomb. ‘‘ Richard Moreton, does thee realize the 
sin and folly of overwork? If thee toils for thyself it 
is folly. If thee works for the good of the world, and 
art able to do the world any good, it is sin. If there 
are loved ones dependent on thee, thee may do them a 
wrong for which there is no remedy. Thee looks to 
me like a man who has been overdoing.” 

‘¢ Unfortunately, there is no one dependent on me. 


think 


I fear I have not had the world’s welfare very greatly . 


at heart. I have learned that I was becoming my own 
worst enemy, and so must plead guilty of folly.” 

‘¢ Well, thee doesn’t look as if thee had sinned away 
thy day of grace yet. If thee’ll take roast beef and 
common sense for thy doctors thee’ll see my years and 
vigor,” said Mr. Yocomb. 

‘‘ Richard Moreton,” said his wife, with gentle grav- 
ity, ‘‘never let any one make thee believe that thee has 
sinned away thy day of grace.” 

‘+ Mother, thee’s very weak on the ‘terrors of the 
law.’ Thee’s always for coaxing the transgressors out 
of the broad road. Thee’s latitudinarian, now!” 

‘¢ And thee’s’a little queer, father.” 

‘¢ Emily Warren, am I queer?” 


‘‘ You are very sound and sensible in your advice to 


Mr. Moreton,” she replied. ‘‘ One may very easily sin 
against life and health beyond the point of remedy. I 
should judge from Mr. Moreton’s words that he is in 
danger.” 


‘*Now, mother, thee sees that Emily Warren bee: 


lieves in the terrors of the law.” 

‘‘Thee wouldn’t be a very good one at enforcing 
laws, Emily Warren,” said Mrs, Yocomb, nodding her 
head smilingly toward her favorite. 

‘‘The trouble is,” said Miss Warren, a little sadly, 
‘‘that some laws enforce themsélves. I know of so 
many worn-out people in New York, both men and 
women, that I wish that Mr. Yocomb’s words were at 
the head of a leading newspaper that Mr. Moreton 


reads.” 
‘¢ Yes,”’ said Mr. Yocomb; ‘‘if editors and newspaper 


writers were only as eager to guide the people as they 

are to keep up the hubbub of the world they might make 
their calling a useful one. It almost takes away my 
breath to read some of our great journals.” 

‘‘Do you not think laziness the one predominant 
vice of the world?” I asked. 

‘*Not of native-born Americans. I think restless- 
ness, nervous activity, is the vice of our age. I am 
out of the whirl, and can see it all the more clearly. 
You admit that your city life was killing you. I know 
it would kill me in a month.” 

‘*I would like to have a chance to be killed by it, “3 
said Adah, with a sigh. 

‘*Thy absence would be fatal to some in the coun- 
try,” I heard Silas Jones remark in a low tone, and 
witha look designed to be very reproachful. 

‘* Don’t tell me that. Melissa Bunting would soon 
console thee.’’ 

‘* Thee stands city life quite well, Emily Warren,” 
said Mrs. Yocomb. 

‘Yes; better than I once did. I am learning how 


to live there and still enjoy alittle of your quiet; but. 


were it not for my long summers in the country I fear 
it would.go hard with me also.” 

‘‘You have suggested my remedy,” I said. ‘‘My 
business does not permit much time for rest unless it 
is taken resolutely; and, like many other — I 
have great reforms in contemplation.” 

‘“*It must be a dreadful business that came so near 
killing you,” Adah remarked, looking at me with curi- 
osity. ‘* What can it be?” 

Mrs. Yocomb looked at her daughter reprovingly, 
but Miss Warren’s eyes were full of laughter, and I 


saw that she was enjoying my rather blank look im- 
‘mensely. 


I decided that honesty and audacity would be my 
best allies, and at the same time I hoped to punish 
Adah through her curiosity. 

‘*T must admit that it is a dreadful business. Deeds 
of darkness occupy much of my time, and when good 
honest men like your father are asleep my brain and 
hand are busiest. Now you see what a suspicious 
character your father and mother have harbored in 


_ their unquestioning hospitality.” 


The young lady looked at me with a perplexed and 
half alarmed expression. 


| 


‘‘My gracious!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What do you 
do ?” 
‘* You do not look as if inclined to mercy,” I replied. 


‘*Mr. Yocomb and Miss Warren believe in the ‘ terrors 


| of the law,’ so I have decided to make:a full confession 


to Mrs. Yocomb after supper. I think tiat I am one 
of the ‘ transgressors’ that she could ‘ coax.’ ” 

After a momentary and puzzled glance at my laugh- 
ing critic Mrs. Yocomb said: 

‘* Emily Warren knows thy secret.” 

‘* So you have told Emily Warren but will not tell 
us,” Adah complained, in a piqued tone and manner. 

_ ‘Indeed, you are mistaken. Miss Warren found me 
out by intuition. I am learning that there is no occa- 
sion to tell Miss Warren things. She sees them.” 

Mr. Yocomb’s face wore a decidedly puzzled look, 
and contained, also the suggestion of a guess. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ thee has shown the shrewdness of 
an editor, and a Yankee one at that.” 

Miss Warren now laughed outright. 

‘‘Thee thinks,’”” he continued, ‘‘thatif thee gets 
mother on thy side thee’s safe. I guess I'll adopt 
common editorial policy, and sit safely on the fence 
till I hear what mother says to th; confession.” 

‘¢ Are you laughing at me?” I asked Miss Warren, 
with an injured air. 

‘*To think that one of your calling should have got 
in such a dilemma!” she said in a lowtone. ‘‘It is 
delicious !”’ 

‘¢ My cheeks may become bronzed, but never brazen, 
Miss Warren. My guilelessness should touch your 
sympathies.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Adah, with rather a spiteful look at 
Miss Warren, ‘‘ I’m glad I’ve not got a prying disposi- 
tion. I talked with you half the afternoon and did not 
find you out.” 7 

Even Mrs. Yocomb laughed at this. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Warren!’ I said, turning to her with 
a triumphant look. ‘‘I hope you feel properly quenched.” 

‘Ts there any record of your crime or misfortune, or 
whatever it may be, in Miss Warren’s newspaper?” 


asked Silas Jones with a slight sneer. 
‘‘ Yes, sir, of both, if the truth must be told,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘ and that is the way she found me out.” 


. This unexpected admission increased the perplexity 
all around, and also added to Miss Warren’s merri- 
ment. ; 

‘¢ Where is the paper?” asked Adah quickly. 

At this proof of his daughter’s indifference Mr. 
Yocomb fairly exploded with laughter. He seemingly 
shared his wife’s confidence in Miss Warren to that de- 
gree that the young lady’s knowledge, with her manner, 
was a guarantee against anything seriously wrong. 
Moreover, the young girl’s laugh was singularly con- 
tagious. Its spontaneity and heartiness were irresist- 
ible, and I fearee that her singing would not be half as 
musical. 

‘‘ Richard Moreton,” said Mrs. Yocomb, rising, ‘if 
thee wishes to free thy mind, or conscience, or heart, I 
will now give thee an opportunity.” 

‘¢ My fate is in your hands. If you send me back to 
my old life and work I will go at once.” 

‘¢ Ah!” exclaimed Miss Warren in mock gravity, 
‘“now there is a touch of tragedy in your words. 
Must we hold our breath till you return absolved or 
condemned ?” 

‘¢ And were I condemned would you breathe freely ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I would if Mrs. Yocomb condemned 
you. But after my sense of justice was satisfied I 
might be moved to pity.” 

‘¢ And you think I may become a pitiable object?” 

‘¢ You would be, indeed, if Mrs. Yocomb condemned 


you. 
‘‘Lead on!” I exclaimed with a mm of mock 
tragedy. ‘‘It isthe hour of destiny.” 
(To be continued.) 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We draw near to thee, our Father, not because our wants 
do especially press upon us this day; for in the abundance of 
thy mercies we are supplied. Wherever our wants rise above 
the horizon they are met by thine abundance and thy provi- 
dence. Thou hast commanded the forces of Nature, and 
they are our servants; and whether we sleep or whether 
we wake they still tend to fulfill thy commands. The sun by 
day and the stars by night, the seedtime and the harvest, all 
things, everywhere, are moving in fulfillment of thy great 
purpose of love and mercy ; and we draw near to thee because 
it is good to come home, because there we have rest in our 
souls, because there cares do not pursue us, because fears 
dare not fly so high as thy footstool, and because in the realm 
of love perfect love casts out fear. We draw near to thee be- 
cause we know that we go not back to the dust as do the 
beasts of the field. We draw near to thee to feel the inspira- 
tion of sonsbip and to feel that we belong to the great com- 
pany whose glory is yet to be revealed, when they shall come, 
with all thine angels, before thy throne. 

We desire, this morning, to be lifted up, to be aroused, to 


have everything that is best in us directed heavenward, to 
come into a full consciousness of salvation, and to realize 
more perfectly the sweetness and the beauty of our union 
with Jesus, our elder Brother, our Leader, our Head, whom 
we love, and worship with love. 

We desire, this morning, to measure again all things in the 
light of thy countenance. Honors—how poor they are com- 
pared with the things which we sacrifice for their sake! 
Riches and power, evanescent—quicker they pass thao the 
flowers of the field. We desire to weigh these things in the 
balance of the sanctuary. We desire, not despising them, to 
remeasure and re-estimate them, that we may not be car- 
ried away from our better selves by the ambitions and allure- 
nents that are addressed to our lower life. 

We pray that those who have been called to bereavements 
and manifold sorrows may be called to-day to stand in the 
presence of their Saviour; and when they have a realization 
of the eternal promises of God may they be able to rejoice in 
affliction. May they be able tocount it all joy when they fall 
into divers trials. May they, having done all things, be able 
to stand firmly, as conquerors stand. 

We pray that thou wilt strengthen all thy people in the in- 
ward man by the power of the Holy Ghost. We pray that 
tbou wilt grant to each and every one of us the special grace 
which we need according to our circumstances. May we 
learn, in fellowship with each other, to carry one another's 
burdens. May we help to bear each other’s faults. May we 
seek to please each other for edification and for good. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that we may be more charita- 
ble, more Christlike. May we be filled with all the fullness 
of God, according to the measure of our being, so that we 
may bear about with us tbe divine impulse, and that they 
who behold our light may see what is the power and what is 
the beauty of Jesus Christ as made manifest in his cbiidren. 

We pray tbat thou wilt be with all parents: that thou wilt 
be a Counselor to those that are not wise; that thou wilt be 
as courage to those that are timid; that thou wilt give long- 
suffering and patience to those that lack them; ; that thou 
wilt grant to those of every household the feeling that Christ 
dwells in them and they in him. 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant to all those 
that are busy in the affairs of life the graces that are needful 


for them in the various conflicts and revulsions of this mor- 


tal sphere. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all our schools and 
missions; upon those that teach in them ; upon those that go 
forth as ministers of mercy to supply the wants of the needy 
and to relieve those that are in want of succor. Not only may 
the Spirit inspire them in their work, but may they be upheld 
by the thought of reward in thy heavenly kingdom above. 
May they find in the doing of thy will enough to satisfy their 
desire. 

Bless all those tbat are present in thy providence to-day. 
Bless the strangers that are among us. May they have the 
welcome of the Holy Spirit, of our fellowship, and of our 
sincere desire for their good. We pray thatif there be any 
that are homesick and heartsick they may be comforted to- 
day. 
scepter and touch them, that they may have peace. 

Let tby blessing, we beseech of thee, rest upon all those 
that minister in holy things; and though they may differ 
from each other in word and doctrine, grant that in the in- 
ward life they may be united with each other as they are 
with their common Head. Since we are one in him, let not 
the members be arrayed against each other. 

Bless, we pray thee, all that teach, and all that distribute 
knowledge. May thy kingdom come upon the nations near 
to us, upon our borders, and upon all nations everywhere. 
Fulfill thy promises. Bring in Jew and Gentile, bond and 
free, rich and poor, high and low. Bring together the whole 
human family; and in thee may all be one; and at last may 
thy kingdom come and tby will be done as it is in heaven. 

And to tby name shall be the praise, forever and ever, 
Amen. 


SERMON.* 
AND UNCONSCIOUS 
FLUENCE. 


“And believers were the more added to the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women; insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by 
might overshadow some of them.’’—Acts v., 14, 15. 

SERIES of events had brought the disciple band 

at this time into a state of remarkable exalta- 
tion. The day of Pentecost had come; and flaming 
with new zeal and inspiration they had gone forth; 
and miracles attended them at every step. They had 
met at the Gate Beautiful a man lame from his birth, 
and healed him in the sight of alldghe people. That act 
of mercy on their part had created an extraordinary 
tumult of feeling; and they, standing in the temple 
where they had been teaching, had been arrested. 
They had gone before the authorities and vindicated 
themselves by unsurpassed boldness, and the authori- 
ties had thought it prudent to let them alone. They 
had gone triuamphing back to their companies to tell 
what the Lord had done, and what the Jews had not 
done. And inthis swell and tumult almost a perfect 
uniting had taken place. They had come together as 
aunit. They had renounced all their separate rights 
of property. As near as possible they had coalesced, 
by a sort of artificial process. They had sold whatever 
they had, and brought the money and laid it at the 
Apostles’ feet. 

Now, we have the testimony of the disciples them- 
selves that the earlier disciples were poor; and it Is 
very evident that they had not much to sell or they 
could not have sold it so soon. It was their all, but it 
was not much. Certain persons—Ananias and Sap- 
phira—had some land. They sold that, and then,equivo- 
cating and lying, they were struck dead. Upon this, 


CONSCIOUS IN. 


* SUNDAY MORNING, May 16, 1880. Lesson: Acts xiv., 1-31. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 52, 673, 837. 
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Thou that dost reign in the heart, stretch forth thy . 
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great fear fell upon all the people, and they began to 
bring to the Apostles from the surrounding villages, 
and from every quarter of the city, their sick. ‘Lhe 
power of God was manifest ina remarkablé manner in 
the direction of healing; and the tide of feeling rose so 
high among the populace that they did not wait to 
catch the attention of the apostolic group as they went 
from street to streét, but, in their confusion, brought 
out and laid upon beds and couches multitudes that 
were sick, that Peter's shadow falling»on them might 
heal them. It is not asserted thatit did heal anybody ; 
there is not a word said directly as to the effect of that 
shadow ; the motive was merely indicated. The terms 
are definite: ‘‘ They brought forth the sick into the 
streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that at the 
least the shadow of Peter, passing by, might -over- 
shadow some of them.” This may. represent simply 
the expectation, or if you choose to call it by a less 
dignified name, the superstition of the crowd, who 
thought that the shadow of Peter would have a healing 
influence in it. 

Asthis is stated in the midst of affirmative declara- 
tions in regard to the healing power, I think it only 
fair to suppose that there were healing effects pro- 
duced; but still it does not necessarily follow, be- 
cause these healing effects were produced, and because 
those were made whole on whom Peter's shadow fell, 
that the power by which they were produced went out 
from Peter. We may reasonably believe that there 
were men who were made better because they saw the 
shadow of Peter passing over them, but the curative 
power may have lain in their imagination. It may 
have been that they expected to be cured, and that 
earnest expectation wrought cure in them. As 
some classes of disease, that have their seat mainly in 
their nervous system, may be cured through the im- 
agination, so it may be supposed that such was the 
method of cure inthis case; but even that should not 
be insisted upon. And yet why should we hesitate to 
say that there went out from Peter adefinite influence, 
so that even his shadow was a physician? 3 

Of course, when we come to dogmatic teaching we 
have to be cautious as to any positive affirmations on 
this point; but I incline to think that the men who 
were brought out were healed; and some of them were 
healed, very likely, by the power of their own imagina- 
tion, or by their imagination quickened by some ef- 
fluence that went forth from the divinely inspired 
Apostle. One thing is possible: that while Peter did 
heal many with direct intention and by the force of 
his will, made powerful by the Spirit of God, he also 
healed many of them without thinking about itjwith- 
out willing it, without being conscious of it. While 
he went forward and healed men, looking upon them, 
it seems there was another Peter following him, in the 
shape of his shadow, that was healing too. There 
were two Peters—the conscious Peter, and the uncon- 
scious Peter. There were the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary life and power acting at the same time. 

Now, it is this subject that I wish to discuss in this 
sermon; namely, the conscious and the unconscious 
influence of men. The way in which the mind acts 
will lead to a better understanding on this subject. A 
conscious volition, or purpose, or act of the will is al- 
ways required for any new process or action.: I except, 
of course, such action as breathing, or the circulation 
of the blood, or those organic functions which are 
always involuntary; but Within the scope of a man’s 
intelligent will there is always required for any new or 
unaccustomed process a direct and individual act of 
the choice or will of the actor. The tendency of the 
frequent action of choice or will, however, is to intro- 
duce action by latent will force. In other words, 
though at every new step of willing we have a con- 
scious determination, yet, by repeating that determi- 
nation in the same direction we by and by have a will 

orce that we are not conscious of. It changes from 
a voluntary stage to an involuntary one—from a con- 
scious and perceivable one to one unconscious and un- 


_ perceived. 


There are two stages, then, in the action of the will 
—a voluntary, conscious action, and a spontaneous, 
automatic, unconscious action. In the first stage, ac- 
tions are performed with the consciousness of a will 
to perform them; but one step beyond that neither are 

ave conscious of a will to perform them nor of the per- 
formance itself. First, there is the thing to be done; 
and in the earlier stage there is the will force that at- 
tempts to do it, or directs the agencies that do it. 
Then, after repeated use, comes the second stage, in 
which the thing to be done is seen, but in which we 
do it without being conscious that we willto doit. A 
little beyond that we not only are not conscious of 
willing to.do it, but are not conscious of doing it at all 
—we do it without any thought or will. 

These are very familiar stages, which a little observa- 
tion and analysis will lead every man to discern. It is 
into this last stage that most of our life enters and ex- 
ists. Out of every hundred of our actions we perhaps 


perform ninety without being conscious either that we 


will to perform them, or that we are performing them. 

We are not conscious, for example, when we wish 
to do a thing, that we think of it. Here is my hand. I 
was not conscious that I was going to make that ges- 
ture until I had madeit. A man that walks is not 
conscious that he must avoid this or that stone, but 
he does avoid it; and he does not think about it. You 
walk through your house and perform a million subtle, 
complicated things, and you will to perform them 
without ever thinking that you do will to perform 
them, and without tainking that you do perform them. 
A man performs innumerable acts unconsciously every 
day that he lives. The cooper, the carpenter, the 
sailor, the rigger, the artist, the walker, the wrestler, 
everybody, performs thousands of actions without 
thinking that he wills to do this or that. We may 
have our mind fixed upon the remote result, but of all 
the intermediate stages between the now and that re- 
sult we are unconscious. They take care of them- 
selves. 

You walk along the street, and discern, across the 
way, the face of along absent but dear friend. You 
do not stop to think, ‘*‘ There is A., who has been gone 
so long, and has just returned ;” but you cross over the 
street, and avoid this, that or the other puddle, step- 
ping here and there; and do not think anything about 
these incidental matters. You see him, you are after 
him, and you do not think about the act of going to 
him. You are with him immediately in your thought 
and feeling; and something or other looks after your 
body, and takes it across to meet him. 

But if, instead of that, it is a man that you owe 
money to, yon say, ‘‘ There he is; hadn’t I better call in 
here? Well, no, I guess I’d better face him ;’* and you 
think a good deal about it, and with much deliberation 
you cross to meet him. Here is a case with which 
many of you are doubtless familiar; and it illustrates 
perfectly how an act may be done automatically and 
unconsciously in one case, and how the same act may 
be done with a great deal of thought and reluctant 
will power in another case. : | 

In our household life, in the regular routine of every- 
day experience, the greater part of our habitual duties 
go without any special consciousness either of motive 
or of effort. The preparation of the morning meal 
goes on, and the busy housewife is thinking of her 
children, of her husband and of the various duties of 
the day. Now and then her mind reverts to the par- 
ticular thing in which she is engaged: but in general 
her mind is sailing away in other directions. A per- 
son may be performing even critical household duties 
aud yet be laughing, and talking, and ranging from 
theme to theme. 

The exceedingly ingenious and elaborate designs 
which busy people work out on embroideries are often 
wrough* while they are listening to music or conver- 
sation. Their mind is altogether occupied with things 
outside of that which their hands are doing. The 
operation involves notions of color, form and mechan- 
ical action; and yet these all take care of themselves. 

It behooved me, when I was young—younger than I 
am now—to be taught to knit. My venerable aunt. 
who was a mother to me, was a marvel for knitting ; 
and while her needle moved rapidly, though her mind 
was on other things, I recollect distinctly that I had 
to stop and think that the next thread was what I had 
got to poke under. I hesitated a little, I recollect, in 


putting the thread over the needle, and then it was a’ 


question whether I could get it out and make the loop. 
But I learned to Knit, and every stitch represented a 
distinct thought and purpose. 

While we are playing on an instrument complex ac- 
tivity is going on wonderfully. A person versed in 
music, having before him a difficult theme, can, while 
playing it through, listen to conversation that is going 
on around him. While his mind is occupied with oth- 
er things he is able to carry forward that which seems 
almost impossible to an untrained hand and eye. 

In short, when I think of walking, of talking, or of 
doing any kind of labor that, as it were, performs it- 
self, or that is performed without thought or con- 
sciousness on the part of the actor; when I think of 
writing, or of computations in arithmetic; when all 
the details of practical life come up to my thought, and 
I analyze them, then I see how large a part of my ac- 
tivity is without volition and without consciousness. 

Volition, then, is elemental. It is primary. It al- 
ways indicates an early stage. It is an unripe action. 
By reading treatises on the will, and discussions as to 
whether men are responsible or irresponsible, we come 
to think of an act of the will as a certain effort which 
every man deliberately and determinedly puts forth; 
but if we look at exact life we shall see that while men 
are guided through tens of thousands of acts of the 
will every single day of their life, the vast:majority of 
them are acts that they are unconscious of. They have 
repeated them so Jong that the will has passed out of 
its primary stage and has entered into its secondary or 
ripe stage, in which it goes on acting with force, pre- 
cision and continuity, 


Unconscious volition, therefore, is the sign of an ad- 
vanced and ripened stage of the mind, and of actions 
which were involuntary. All qualities that have been 
conquered and reduced to subjection tend to act or 
reproduce themselves without consciousness. That 
is true of the good and of the bad. This is the reason 
why the imagination, when indulged in certain evil di-+ 
rectiovs, seems itself to be covered with evil, and re- 
ceives the suggestion of evil more and more frequent- 
ly. This is the reason why indulgence in temper and 
in malign feelings grows upon men, and they find it 
more and more difficult to restrain the morbid, the 
culpable or the uncharitable action of their thoughts. 

The same result—the unconscious action of the will 
—sprivgs from another source; namely, from what 
may be called a state of exaltation. Ordinarily the ac- 
tion of the mind through the brain is of a low tone. 
Sometimes it is simply receptive of impressions that 
are wafted in from others upon us. 

A stage higher than this is reached when a man not 
only receives impressions that are produced upon him, 
but himself originates Impressions and actions that 
are the result of his own force. 

Itis astage still higher than this that is reached when 
a man rises with such fervor and intensity of feeling 
that his mind acts creatively. Then it sees—it does not 
think. Feeling becomes colored before the mind does. 
Under sudden alarm persons perform actions that they 
never could perform under other circumstances; and 
almost unconsciously they think quicker, they feel 
more intensely, and they are lifted up above the ordi- 
nary and lower grades of action. , 

A timid, shrinking woman, that scarcely dares: to 
face a beetle or a moth or a butterfly, being alarmed 
for the child of her heart, springs forth instantly and 
becomes a heroic creature; and though her strength 
be puny she acts with all the heroism of a Hector or 
an Achilles. Her nature is changed; and the difference 
is occasioned by the fact that her brain is acting in a 
state of exaltation. It is in the power of the mind ‘of 
every one, where it rises to that higher stage, as it 
were, to overslaugh all the other processes by which 
gradually that stage is reached. 

It was so with the band of Apostles—poor men, with- 
out education or culture of any kind. These meu 


suddenly confronted the magistrates, and were heroic 


almost without a parallel in history. It was the first 
time; butthey were so lifted up by the spirit of ex- 
altation that they did at once automatically, sponta- 
neously, that which men in the normal or common 
state would have had to come to gradually. 

When it became my duty, in another land, standing 
in strange halls, and beforea strange people, to defend 
the, cause of the North in its great struggle for the 


Union, before going into those halls it seemed to me 


as though I should perish with a sense of burden, 
standing in such a gap, at such a time, and with 
sucha result if I should fail; and I went trembling ; 
but no sooner did I stand before the assembled thou- 
sands of men than the spirit of the Lord and the 
spirit of my country came upon me, and [ was the 
monarch and the master of every man that was there. 
What did I care for the multitudes when the fecling 
of patriotism, and the fate of my people, and the sense 
of justice and liberty all came upon me, and when I 
felt that, unworthy as I was, I had been ordained to be 
the priest of that occasion? I know how Paul felt; I 
know how Peter felt; if they did not feel as I did I am 
sorry for them. : 

What, then, in the second place, is the relative force 
of these two kinds of action—conscious volition and 
unconscious volition? There are cases in which, for 
special reasons, conscious volition may be more im- 
portant than unconscious volition; as, for instance, 
where there is doubt, and it is necessary that the 
motive should be indicated or shown; where it may be 
that one’s countrymen or those of one’s denomination 
will think that a given action was sudden, or that the 
actor did not know what he was doing; where it may 
be thought to need consideration; where it mav even 
be thought to be something specious and deceptive. 
When the nature of the case requires definiteness, 
absence of misconception, and energy, then it may be 
very desirable that an act of the will should be special, 
and one of which the man who performs it is con- 
scious; and so there are some cases in which direct 
volition has a valuable function to perform that would 
not be performed by any indirect and unconscious 


volition. There is unconscious action, and there are 


unconscious dispositions; and these are generally more 
harmonious with the flow of the other faculties than 
conscious dispositions. By continuous use the habit 


of willing and acting ripens into an unconscious voli- - 


tion; and that implies that the action of the will itself 


is harmonious with all the concurrent actions of the 


mind. 


An unconscious volition is apt to carry the force — 


that belongs tothe mind. Ordinarily speaking, such 
is the divine ordinance and constitution of the mind 
that where we bring single feelings together to act 
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they act with weakness, though they may act with 
clarity. Power lies in the number of feelings that are 
energized and concentrated on any line ofaction. Where 
aman specializes his will he acts mainly from one or 
two slender feelings. Where a man’s will is uncon- 
scious, and he brings it to bear with unconscious action 
and fullness of power, it is a great deal surer, broader 
and more effective. In some cases it is far more rich 
and perfect in result than in others. Indeed there is a 
certain element of rawness in specialized and con- 
scious volition, and there is an element of grace and 
beauty in unconscious volition. Other feelings twine 
around the feeling that is expressed by one’s will. If 
one who is very sensitive to praise, blame and shame 
enters a room where a company is assembled, and he 
has not been bred to the proprieties of society, his 
whole mind is concentrated on where he shall go, how 
he shall stand, and what he shall do; and his arms be- 
come superfluous; and his words choke him; and he 
feels awkward—or, as it is expressed, he is ‘‘ green.” 
That is a good philosophical expression. He is unripe 
as yet. 

But when a man has passed that stage, and a long 
familiarity with all sorts of assemblies has rendered 
him a master of propriety, he enters a room without 
either thought of foot, or hand, or lip, or anything 
else, and he is graceful~and natural; and everyone 
says, ‘‘ Why he is as graceful as a child.” Ordinarily 
a child is very graceful while he is too young to think 
about his movements; but when he is old enough to 
think about them, and he specializes them, then he 
becomes gawky; but when he gets over that he comes 
back to grace again. ce 

Unconscious action is very influential in many cases 
upon the minds and imaginations of others. If 


you behold the coward that is fleeing, that is pursued, | 


and that, at last, when cornered, looks over the field 
with the desperate conviction that there is no escape 
for him, and turns and fights with courage, you say, 
‘¢Well done, at last;”’ but if you see a man who never 
thought of fear standing in the midst of peril and 
danger, quiet, perfectly self-possessed, calm, does not 
the instance of his courage and heroism impress you 
more than the specialized volition and courage in the 
other case? 

General Sherman says that when he is in battle, and 
balls are whistling by him, he is so nervous that he 
cannot help dodging a little. Here is an instance of a 
nervous, sensitive man. Buthe said he did not believe 
that General Grant knew there were any balls flying 
around in the air. Here is an instance of a man who 
Was so courageous and cool that he did not even know 
that there was danger, and that it made no impression 
upon him whatsoever. 

Now, there are multitudes of instances in which per- 
sons, rising into that higher state, produce upon the 
minds of those that see them an idea of heroism. 
When a man does a thing himself it is he that does it; 
but when a man does a thing not of himself—that is to 
say, without the consciousness of it—he is a mere 
channel through which God’s Spirit flows, and it is 
God that does it. Therefore men say of some actions, 
‘They are godlike.” 

The unconscious actions and dispositions of men are 
larger than the conscious ones. They include more 
elements of the riper and richer and higher manhood. 
Hereis an old man that is a growler; thatis sharp, and 
snappish, and fierce; and once ip a while you will hear 


the boys say of him, ‘‘ The old fellow is good-natured 


It is a special thing; but, after all, it has not 
It is an exception to the old 
Here is another man, that lives 


to-day.” 
any great power in it. 
man’s hardened life. 


right across the way, whom no man ever saw do an 


unjust thing, or heard say a bitter word, whose whole 
life is a benediction, whose eyes beam happiness, 
whose lips speak mercy and goodness, who is beloved 
by the old and the young, toward whom little children 
instinctively run, and who represents the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom mothers and children came by instiuct- 
ive affinity. Good nature clothes him as with a gar- 
ment. And what power he has! How everybody 
looks upon him with admiratiou and affection! 

A special quality once in a while is bctter than noth- 
ing; but oh, to have it unconsciously, as a part of a 
man’s habitual life—what power and glory there is in 


that! 
Now, why should not the ripe state of volition or 


unconscious influence be demanded for the whole 
Christian life, and for the highest Christian graces? I 
am not speaking of that state of mind which is to a 
very large extent left in the lower realm of special 
volition and of conscious effort, which is occasional, 
which is equipped for the occasion, and which is worn 
irksomely, like a tight-fitting boot, or a new coat not 
well suited to the wearer. The whole disposition 
ought tocome under the great law of ripeness, so that 
the things that are called ‘‘ Christian graces” shall not 
be rare, or a result brought forth, as it were, with 
labor-pain, or like a babe’s crying, and puny at that. 
The habitual and distinctive characteristic Christian 


grace ina person ought to seem to be a part of his 
natural constitution. For example, take humility— 
the whole habit of mind by which one, comparing 
himself with God, and with superior beings, is con- 
scious of his relative position, and does not carry him- 
self arrogantly, but measures himself justly, and feels 
that his deficiencies are very numerous, and carries 
himself with lowliness and meekness, and clothes 
himself with kindness toward all men, and is sweet, 
and tranquil, and radiant, and calm. It is a state of 
mind which is like a lake land-locked in the mount- 
ains, that hears the thunder of the wind as it sweeps 
round and round the distant peaks. Though the air 
around about it is filled with storm, it is sheltered 
with God and love. It is meekness and tranquillity 
of soul under abuse and wrong. 

Then there is Christian charity, effluent good-will, 
by which every man is blessed as an object of sym- 
pathy, and desire, and kindness; charity in that large 
sense in which we shield men’s faults, in which we 
pity their troubles, in which we succor their neces- 
sities, and in which we love them, and join ourselves 


to them. 
These are states of mind 'n which men should be 


educated until they become constant and unconscious. 
A man should continually do those things which are 
required by humility, by meekness, by charity, by 
self-sacrifice, by long-suffering and by self-control, 
not as the result of pleading on the part of a culprit 
or suppliant, not because it is his duty to do so and 
so, not because his conscience and reason are at va- 
riance, and he argues in the court of his moral sense, 
and at last comes to the conclusion that he ought to 
do it, and then gives up,:and says he will, as half the 
Christian states are inaugurated and keptup. Men 
should be so habited to these things that they should 
not stop to think about them, as a man in a counting- 
house does not stop to think what two and two make, 
or what ten andten make. We give to arithmetic, we 
give to walking, we give to the handling of tools, we 
give to tlhf® whole bodily course of life, the benefit of 
spontaneous automatic action; but to these states 
that constitute our manhood, and that affiliate us with 
God, we always give the rude and the raw stage of 
development. 

Men come together and sing hymns, and listen to 
the choir and to the preaching, and rise for the mo- 
ment into a state of exaltation; but no sooner do 
they separate than all the light, all the rejoicing 
which came to them in the sanctuary is like a lantern 
that is blown out; and they sink to the average level 
of other people; and whatever they do as Christians 
is, as it were, force-pump work. They do it because 
they are reminded of it. They do it partly because 
it is forced upon them, and partly because they have 
had a false theory of this matter, and they believe 
that Christian graces come to them through the Holy 
Ghost, just as water comes to us through the pipes 
n the streets and in our houses, so that if we turn 
the faucet it issues forth, there being a pressure that 
sends it out. We might as well depend upon the Holy 
Ghost for arithmetic, for the measurement of heights 
and distances, for surveying or for navigation, as to 
depend upon the Holy Ghost for the higher Christian 
states. The Spirit of God is down-pressing as the 
atmosphere or as the light. The warmth of the sun 
is shed upon universal vegetation; all things that are 
good come from God; and so there is the universal 
pressure of the divine Spirit upon the human mind 
every here; but, then, working together with God 
is necessary, the upspringing of our volition toward 
him is necessary, for the completion of the process 
of ripening our Christian states of mind. 

People think that if they are going to have the 
graces of the Spirit they must pray and pray for 
them, and that somehow God will put them on them; 
as if a daughter should say to her mother, ‘Oh 
mother! that scarlet shawl,” and the mother should 
come to her some day, and say, ‘‘ My daughter, for a 
good while you have been asking me for a scarlet 
shawl, and here it is.” Persons go on praying to 
God for various Christian states of mind, and they 
have an idea that some day he will touch them, and 
they will have them; whereas all high religious states 
are the result of education, just as a knowledge of 
music, or painting, or history, or philology, or science 
is. Neither of them is without divine inspiration— 
certainly the moral states are not; but the divine 
inspiration is universal, constant, immanent, every- 
where, and with everybody; and it waits for the 
development of the other thing that is necessary to 
the perfection of Christian states—our own action, 
continued until it becomes involuntary. 

Now, why should faith, hope, love, gentleness, 
patience, forbearance, long suffering, humility, self- 
denial, that great and noble brotherhood of heroic 
qualities, be starved, and kept down in the lower range 
of the soul, while our secular habits have the advan- 
tage of automatic inspiration? That is the question 
which ] propose to you. Alas! it is the barrenness 


the low and gross garments which men wear that 
inake them unwilling to wear the habiliments of the 
church. One single heroic Christian is worth vol- 
umes, libraries, on apologetics. What is wanted is 
the thing, the human form that Christ carries, in 
those that love him. There is no argument against 
the beauty and the grace that were in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, nor against the reproduction of his love in us. 
Nobody wants to attack these things, and nobody 
could harm them if he did attack them. Things that 
are good are good in the sight of men; things that 
are beautiful are beautiful in the-sight of men; and 
they are what we want continually to carry us over 
the perils which grow out of scepticism. And the old 
theories of theology are being dismembered, not be- 
cause they are altogether bad, but because a new 
building is to be erected with different proportions 
and in different ways. In this period, when the church 
is inclined to shut its doors to inquiry, ministers are 
liable to cowardice in respect to the methods of God 
in creation; and when timid people are looking about 
them with alarm, they say, “If you let them run, 
where will they go? If you encourage the young in 
reading everything and investigating everything, what 
is to become of them?” So, in this time, what 
we need is not unripe intellectual systems, not mere 
reasoning, certainly not lying back upon the old and 
imperfect forms of knowledge, but the exercise of the 
divine life in men. The beauty of holiness, the pow- 
er of God, on the human soul, the grandeur of the cour- 
age which is inspired in those that for Christ’s sake 
confront peril and danger—that is what we want. 

We are told to go back to Christ. Well, go back, 
not to Christ in the synagogue as a Jew, but to Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom, or philosophy, of 
God for the salvation of men. Go back to all that was 
tranquil and to all that was heroic in him. Go back to 
the soul of Christ, and not to his outward raiment. 

We are told that we should go back to the Apostles ; 
we are of apostolic descent; but I should think that 
the descent had been a very long one, and that the 
road had been a hard one to travel. Go back to the 
Apostles? No, no, not one step. No dial in the realm 
of the soul is to have the sun go back upon it. Let 
the spirit of the Apostles come forward to us. The 
Apostles were the children of the Highest, and we are 
not less than they were. They had the divine inspira- 
tion, and we may have the divine inspiration. They 
saw the Saviour; but ‘‘ blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” We are more blessed 
than they. We are representing the fruit of two thou- 
sand years of Christian experiment. 

Men have doubted about ordinances, doubted about 
doctrines, doubted about a thousand policies; but no 
man has ever been born that doubted about the beauty 
of heroic self-sacrifice. No mother ever laid her life 
down for her child, and no person ever practiced self- 
denial that he might bear the burden of the weak, that 
everybody did not say, ‘‘ That is divine.”” No man ever 
threw himself into the arms of death on the battle field 
that men did not say of him, ‘‘ He is a hero!” 

Those actions that are inspired by exaltation; 
those deeds that are a testimony to the doctrine of sal- 
vation; enthusiasts that kindle the divine power in 
our souls—what more do we need than these for carry- 


ing the world forward? 
And now, when you rise to the higher Christian ex- 


periences, the way is not difficult. It is just as plain 
as the way of education in any other respect. Put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ in the day in which you live, and 
in the place which you are to occupy ir all the business 
of life. Day by day be so full of Christ that your life 
shall be an unconscious life. So live that your very 
shadow, falling upon men, shall heal them. Then 
those who do not believe in your creed will believe in 
you, and will believe in Christ. Then men will look 
back upon you and say, ‘‘I am a better man for having 
seen him, and for having beheld his power.” 


I beseech of you, do not dwell in the primitive state 


of unripe volition. Advance out of that into all Chris- 
tian graces and all Christian excellencies; may God 
make this church to belong to that host which is scat- 
tered everywhere, which is divided by sea and by land; 
and the different parts of which are unknown to each 
other, not speaking the same language. God is gather- 
ing out of all lands in our age noble bands of spirits 
that are in unison; and if we should listen as his egr 
listens we should perceive that the whole air is being 
filled with God’s great mustering host for the last con- 
flict, and for the final victory in the predominance of 
spirit over matter, of the heart over the intellect, of 
the Spirit of God over the spirit of the devil. May you 
belong to that host; and may those that begin life now 
with us not be content to sit down on the door-step, 
but go on toward perfection until all the higher ele- 
ments in them shall be ripe, and their whole life shall 
be as sweet and beautiful as the grape blossoms will be 


in a week or two, and as rich as the clusters will bein . 


a few months, 
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Hooks and Authors. 


_HARPER’S HISTORIES.) 

The publication of series has been from almost the 
earliest period in their history a characteristic of the 
house of Harper & Brothers. They began forty-nine 
years ago, with the famous Family Library. This was 
one of the first if not the very first of the Libraries 
which have since become so deservedly popular, the 


Harpers being in this, as in some other respects, pio-— 


neers among American publishers. Of this Library 
about two hundred volumes were published, and we 
believe that they are still in the market and enjoy a 
good sale. They certainly include a uumber of per- 
manently useful books and in a form that is both eco- 
nomical and convenient. The success of this venture 
was so great that it was followed by others of a like 
kind (such as ‘‘ Harper’s Select Library,” ‘‘ Harper’s 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library,” ‘‘ Harper’s Fireside Libra- 
ry”), and nearly every form of literature except the 
poetical and scientific has been gathered up into simi- 
lar series or libraries.? The ‘‘ Red Histories,” the 
Red Story Books,” for children; the ‘‘ Student’s Se- 
ries,” covering the entire range of ancient history and 
some of modern history; the ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters,’ which promises to be a very complete biog¥aph- 
ical history of English literature; the ‘‘ Half Hour Se- 
ries,” and the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library,’ and last, but 
certainly not least, the ‘‘ Library of Select Fiction,” are 
all live series, and all but the first two are still in the 
process of growth. The latest, and in some respect 
the finest of all these series, is that one which we have 
entitled, for want of a better name, the Harper’s Histo- 
ries. These include the great historical works of 
Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, Motley and Hildreth. They 
are published in uniform volumes, a large octavo av- 
eraging between six and seven hundred pages each. 
The type is beautiful and the paper heavy and clean, 
and the entire mechanical product a series of books 
the reading of which is a positive pleasure to the eye. 
The price is very low, considering the character of the 
work—two dollars a volume. We do not know that it 
is anything more than a coincidence that the series 
put together makes a history of the growth of lib- 
erty and almost of American, certainly of popular, in- 
stitutions; but-such is the case. It is almost a com- 
plete survey of that development the ripest fruit of 
which is to-day to be seen in the constitutional gov- 
ernments of France, Great Britain and the United 
States. Beginning with Gibbon, we trace in his 
pages the history of the fall of the imperial idea and 
the causes which led to its overthrow, and the ele- 
ments which were left in a: Europe by the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire; Hume records the 
rise and early development of that British constitu- 
tion from which we have inherited so much of our 
own; Macaulay its fuller development in the latter 
history of Great Britain, in the period immediately 
preceding the formation of the American Union; and, 
finally, Hildreth affords the only history of the growth 
of the United States from separate .colonies into a 
great and united nation, Bancroft’s and Bryant’s being 
as yet but mere fragments; the history of the process 
by which the Confederated States were forged into a 
true nationality and freed from slavery, and so taught 
the true meaning of the word Liberty, is yet to be 
written. Even Hildreth needs to be completed or at 
least supplemented by one which gives the history 
since 1820. All that would be really necessary to 
make a series which would give a complete panorama 
of the rise and progress of free institutions in Europe 
and America would be the addition of the Constitu- 
tional History of Hallam and perhaps of Prof. Stubbs, 
and a good history of the French Revolution, perhaps 
that of Mr. Carlyle. Of course the Gibbon has the 
notes of Dean Milman and M. Guizot; it is further ed- 
ited by Dr. William Smith, than whom a more compe- 
tent schola¥ could not be found on either side the At- 
lantic ocean. A copious index is added and the whole 
is prefaced by Mr. Gibbon’s Autobiography. Hume’s 
autobiographical sketch is also appended to his His- 
tory. The whole series makes a library of thirty-two 
volumes. As aspecimen of American bookmaking it 
is worthy to stand as one of our centennial exhibits. 


1 Gibbon’s Roman Empire; Hume's History of England; Ma- 
caulay’s History of England; Motley’s United Netheriands; 
Motley’s Dutch Republic; Motley’s John of Barneveld, Hil- 
dreth’s History of the United States. 

2 The following is a complete list of these libraries; Har- 
per’s Half Hour Series, 140 vols., now ready; Harper's Story 
Books, % vols.; Abbott's llustrated Histories, 32 vols.; Morley’s 
English Men of Letters, 13 vols. now ready; Harper’s Boys’ 
and Girls’ Library, 2 vols.: Harper's New Classical Library, 
25 vols.; Harper's Classical Library, 37 vols.; Harper’s Family 
Library, 200 vols.; Harper’s Fireside Library, 9 vols.; Har- 
per’s Greek and Latin Texts, 21 vols.; Harper's School Library, 
36 vols.; Harper’s New Miscellany of Popular Sterling Litera- 
ture, 26 vols.; Harper’s Select Library, 300 vols.: Harper's Li- 
brary of Select Novels, 614 vols, already published; Harper's 
LAbrary of American Fiction, 13 vols. already published; Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library, 12% numbers. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 

We have already expressed the opinion that in 
strength of motive and cumulative power this story 
surpasses any of the author’s previous work. Mr. 
Howells has been content heretofore to deal with the 
lighter aspects of society without going into the seri- 
ous problems; and while he has made very charming 
stories, and faithfully delineated certain phases of 
American life, they have not had any especial aim or 
exercised any particular moral force. In his last pro- 
duction, however, he has taken up the timely subject 
of Spiritism and treated it with a seriousness of 
judgment and breadth of view that entitle the book to 
the highest consideration, apart from its interest and 
charm as anovel. Mr. Howells’s attitude toward this 
much-discussed topic is that of a rational and clear- 
headed man, who views it respectfully and judicially, 
rejecting that which is obviously jugglery and legerde- 
main, and suspending judgment on what is manifestly 
unaccountable. His own conclusions are perhaps 
those to which he leads his principal character, Dr. 
Boynton, from which we extract one or two signifi- 
cant passages, as follows: 

“I don’t pronounce it [Spiritism] a fallacy: I only say thatit 
has proved fallacious in my hands, and that as long as it is 
used merely to establish the fact of a future life it will re- 
main sterile. It will continue to be doubted, like a conju- 
rer’s trick, by all who have not seen it ; and those who see it 
will afterwards come to discredit their own senses. The 
world has been mocked with something of the kind from 
the beginning: it’snonewthing. Perbaps the hope of ab- 
solute assurance is given us only to be broken for our 
rebuke. Life is not so long at the longest that we need 
be impatient. . . ‘The undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveler returns.’ . Yes; and Hamlet 8 no 
traveler returns when he believes that he has just seen bis 
father’s spirit! The ghost that comes back toprove itself 
can’t bold him toa belief in its presence after the heated mo- 
ment of vision is past! We must doubt it; we are better with 
no proof. Yes: yes! The undiscovered country— thank. 
God it can be what these babbierssay! The undiscovered 
country—whata weight of doom is in the words-—-and hope!” 

In the choice of the Shaker community as a field in 
which to develop his plot Mr. Howells has been sin- 
gularly happy, since it was among the Shakers that 
the spiritistic idea originally had its birth. Among all 
the elements, too, which go to make up our composite 
American life, there is none that has been so unex- 
plored by the writers of fiction. This is probably due 
as much to the seeming lack of material for romance 
in their lives asto the reticence of their natures and the 
small accurate knowledge which prevails about their 
customs and beliefs. Only Mr. Howells has had the 
temerity to invade their seclusion and to present them 


to the public not as stern, uncompromising ascetics, 


but as simple-minded, warm-hearted men and women, 
with a lingering interest in the romance of the world 
which they have left. 

Against this novel and picttiresque the 
principal actors of the tale, Ford, Dr. Boynton and 
his daughter, are sketched with the author’s usaal 
grace and delicacy of touch. Egeria Boynton, it is 
true, is rather a colorless young person, and it is indic- 
ative of her character that in the early part of the 
story she halts over the purchase of a sheet of note 
paper, and finally decides upon some of an outlandish 
color, and envelopes of a rhomboidal shape, because 
the shop woman recommends them as being of a kind 
that they ‘‘sold a great many of;’’ but she is a good 
deal more probable type of the life from which she 
sprung than if she had displayed intellectual power 
and faultless taste. Briefly, the book is wholesome 
and refined; it progresses from the beginning in inter- 
est and power, and reaches in the chapter which nar- 
rates the final interview between Dr. Boynton and 
Ford a dramatic climax which is unusual in the quiet 
and graceful flow of Mr. Howells’s style. 


Reminiscences of an ddler. By Henry Wikoff. (Fords, 
Howard and Hulbert.) No better title could have been 
chosen for this curiously interesting book than the one 
which its author has selected, and yet how perpetual has 
been the activity of this confessed idler! Now engaged in 
getting through college with as little study and as much 
amusement as possible; now traveling through the back- 
woods of his native land; now indulging in a round of 
gaiety at home, and anon taking his place in court circles 
abroad; now engaged in a political intrigue in Paris, and 
then flirting with a charming princess in the remote 
Crimea. Now endeavoring to throw oil upon the family 
quarrels of the Bulwers, and again drawn unwillingly into 
the position of quasi guardian for the famous Fanny Elssler 
—a life of such varied experiences could not but be enter- 
taining even were its story told with a total lack of liter- 
ary discrimination. Mr. Wikoff, however, is well able to 
make the most of his material for the purpose in hand, 
having evinced during his long life much of the literary if 
not the journalistic faculty; being in fact the author of 
one or two books which in their day had something 
of a sale. For an American the author’s career is 
probably almost without a parallel. Educated in 
the very best schools which the country afforded, he 
was at an early age left practically master of an 


The Undiscovered Country. By W.D. Howells. (Eough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


ample fortune. He encountered the troubles which 
would naturally befall such a young man in college, but 
expelled from Yale he soon found a place at Union, and in 
due time took hisdegree. After this the only serious work 
which he undertook was gaining admission to the bar, a 
task which was effected after sundry interruptions. Then 
began the round of journeys which have made up the sub- 
stance of his chequered career. He seems to have met al- 
most every famous man and woman of the present centu- 
ry, to have been on terms of more or less familiarity, and 
his winning manners made most of them his friends if 
chance threw them once or twice together. The index of 
the volume is almost a list of ‘‘ Men of the Time,’’ and yet 
the volume only brings the autobiography down to 1840, 
leaving half the tale still to be told. One cannot but re- 
flect in turning over these pages that they record.a long 
series of wasted opportunities, and yet it is perhaps the 
mission of certain individuals to do precisely what Mr. 
Wikoff did. The volume is undeniably readable, full of just 
the kindof chat about men and women and events that 
everyone likes to read, and of which many persons never 
tire. Wecan hardly doubt that the reception given to 
the present volume will speedily justify the publication of 
a second,which the author expresses himself as willing and 
ready to furnish. 


A Hopeless Case. By Edgar Fawcett. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) Mr. Fawcett’s little novel belongs to the new order 
of American fiction, of which Mr. Howells and Mr. James 
are thus far the most distinguished representatives. In 
point of literary finish, keen characterization and dramatic 
power it ranks not far behind the best work of these 
authors, being, like most of their productions, the story of 
an episode. The motive of the book is obviously to set off 
the character of a studious, sober-minded, intellectual girl 


whom the author introduces as a representative of Brook- 


lyn society, against the vanity and emptiness of ordinary 
fashionable life as illustrated in the case of her New York 
relatives, and to emphasize the hopelessness of reconciling 
the two. To sharpen his contrast, however, he has idealized 
the intellectuality of Brooklyn and the vanity of 
New York so much beyond recognition that the book is 
of less value es a sketch of society in these cities than 
as a study of individual character in that society. Mr. 
Fawcett’s experience as a dramatist and poet stands him 
in good stead as a novelist. The movement of the story is 
rapid; the conversation is lively, and sparkles with good 
points; the situations are effective; the author's reflections 
upon his characters and their environment are highly en- 
tertaining, and the characters themselves realistic to that 


point that we are conscious’of having met and known them 


in our own experience. The make-up of the book, in the 
delightful ‘‘ Little Classic” style, does justice to its attract- 
ive contents. 

Poems from Shelley. Selected and arranged by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. (Macmillan & Co). The interest in 
Shelley is constantly increasing, if one may judge by the 
rapidly multiplying sketches and biographies of him. Mr. 
Brooke’s soundness of judgment, sureness of taste and 
breadth of sympathy make all his coatributions to critical 
literature and all his discriminative work as editor of 
special value. In an introductory notice of Shelley in this 
little volume be makes some very acute and suggestive 
statements respecting the poet’s character and genius. 
He acknowledges the necessity of reading a poet’s entire 
work if one would know the poet truly, but says his inten- 
tion has been not to represent Shelley fully, but to present 
in a brief compass enough of his poetry to induce those 
who are ignorant of it to read the whole. This is the only 
valid excuse for making selections from any poet. He 
thinks that Shelley is more open to selections than many 
of the other poets. His whole work is short; a small book 
will contain a great deal of it, and there is one spirit—the 
spirit of youth—which fills it all and brings it into unity. 
The selections are admirably made, and will aid in inter- 


preting to a larger number of readers than ever before the ~ 


spirit of one of the rarest and most gifted men in English 
Letters. 

Life: A Book for Young Men. By Cunningham Geikie. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The discussions con- 
tained in this volume are earnest and suggestive. Dr. 
Geikie is so well known as the author of an admirable Life 
of Christ that any volume bearing his name is sure of an 


extended welcome. Of books for young men there are — 


an abundance, but of really valuable books, strong in im- 
pulse, rich in inspiration, full of that power of interpreta- 
tion which makes the true life attractive by revealing the 
greatness of its possibilities and the glory of its future, 
there cannot be too many. Dr. Geikie’s themes are 
weighty. Character, ‘companions, success, Christian‘ty, 
helps, dreams and reading are subjects concerning which 
much has been written, but they will bear further and, in 
fact, continual discussion. There are always new points 
of view, and while themes [like these are well-worn they 
can never be out-worn. If Dr. Geikie’s treatment of his 
subject lacks the incisive insight which none but the great- 
est minds possess, it has the constant value of earnestness, 
sympathy, and a noble conception of character and des- 
tiny. 

American Patriotism. Compiled by Selim H. Peabody. 
(American Book Exchange.) This collection of speeches, 
letters and other papers, illustrating the foundation, de- 
velopment and preservation of our form of government, 
has a timely interest. In the midst of a fierce political 
campaign nothing can be more wholesome than the study 
of the statesmanship of the past in its noblest forms. In 
this little volume are gathered contributions from our fore- 
most political thinkers from the days of the colonies to 
those of Lincoln, and the selection has been made with 


such good judgment that the work is in a very good sense 


a brief constitutional history of the nation. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt A all new publications delivered 


, at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 


acknowledged in its earliest subsequent 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omission tn this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are naga 
in all 


HARPER & BROS. 
Ancrly.” By W.D. Blackmore. 
*“ Judge and Jury.” By Benjamin Vaughn 
Abott. 
* Samuel Lov er.” 
ington, F.RS.N. A. 
American Manual! of Parliamentary Law.’ 
By Geo T. Fish. 
‘*The National Banks.’ By H. W. Richard- 
sop. Half Hour Series."’) Price 25e 
“ Life Sketches of Macaulay.” By Charles 
Adams, D.D. (Half Hour Series.”’) Price 25c. 
TT. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 
“Commentary on tbe Pentateuch,” vols. I. 
Il. 111. By Keil and Delitzsch. (Clark’s Dheo- 
logical Library.) 
& Co. 
Littell’s Living Age.” Volume 145. April- 
June, 1880. 


By Andrew James Sym- 


Dp. LotHrop & Co. 
“The Teacher's Helper.” By Pansy.” 
Jas. R. & Co. 

‘‘English Conferences of Ernest Renan.” 
Translated by Clara Erskine Clement. 
AMERICAN MILLENNIAL ASSOCIATON, BOSTON. 

** Christ yet to Come.” By Rey. Josiah Litcn. 

C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., LONDON. 
‘* Echoes from the Orient.’ By Edward 


King. 
of JOHN J. Hoop, PHILA. 


‘The Quiver of Sacred Song,” 

Sweney and Win. J. Kilpatrick. 
MACMILLAN & CO. 

“The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of The Old 
Testament.” By Fredederick Denison Mau- 
rice, M.A. (Eifth edition.) 

D. APPLETON & Co. 

‘*Memories of My Exile.’ By Louis Kos- 
suth. Translated from the original Hungarian 
by Ferencz Jausz. 

“The Historical Poetry of the Ancient He- 
brews.’ Translated and critically examined. 
By Michael! Heilprin, voi. II. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & Co. 

‘The Immortal Life.” By John Weiss 
Price $1.50. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAEFELFINGER. 

“Charity, Faith and Works.” (Swedenborg 
Library, vol. V.) Price 50c. 


By John R. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will pass 
the summer with Mrs, Isabella Hooker at 
Hartford, Conn. 

—A first volume of Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Com- 
plete Poetical and Dramatic Works ” has 
appeared in London. 

—Goldsmith’s grave is suffering some in- 
dignities at the hands of restorers of the 
Temple Church in London. 

—Mr. George Augustus Sala is to contrib- 
ute to the ‘‘ Illustrated London News” a 
weekly article of Theatrical News and Criti- 
cism. 

—M. Renan, in the preface to his pub- 
lished lectures just delivered in London, 
pays a distinguished compliment to bis Eng- 
lish hearers. 

—The ‘‘ Harvard Lampoon,” as a Harvard 
paper, has discontinued itself, with, how- 
ever, the intimation that perhaps in a larger 
field it may yet renew itself. 

—A fine library, in the selection of which 
Horace Greeley had a part, is one of the 
features of Cyrus Hl. McCormick’s new and 
palatial residence in Chicago. 

—A “Sunday Shakespeare Society ”’ in 
England holds regular meetings each Lord’s 
Day for the reading of the great dramatist’s 
plays, and takes *‘ tea ’’ at the close. 

—Mr. Wilkie Collins ventilates his copy- 
right grievances in a recent number of the 
** International Review” in very vigorous 
English, if not in the very best of temper. 

—The Harpers are to republish Trevelyan’s 
‘* Life of Charles James Fox,”’ simultane- 
ously with its appearance in England, and 
not in a pamphlet either, but in good book 
form. 

—Canon Farrar’s new volume of sermons , 
under the title of ‘‘ Ephphatha; or, the 
Amelioration of the World,” will be issued 
by Macmillan & Co. in an American reprint 
next week. 

—The ‘“‘ Evening Post’’ essays reviewing 
“The Bible for Learners” have been re- 
printed in an octavo volume, which is sold 
for 75 cents, and they give a large amount 
of very useful religious reading. 

—A good book for all lovers of the sport 
of fishing is Mr. John Lyle King's ‘‘ Trout- 
ing on the Brulé River,’’ a faithful and in- 
teresting account of the adventures of a 
party of Chicago lawyers in the Northern 
wilderness. 

—Horace Greeley, Joseph Henry and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne are three distinguished 


Americans who are written up in the last 
volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
respectively by Whitelaw Reid, Prof. 8. F. 
Baird and R. H. Stoddard. 

—A very imposing precession marked the 
recent Camoens commemoration in Portu- 
gal. The trades, the commercial associa- 
tions, the army and navy and the profes- 
sion of journalism were all represented, 
and there were many emblematic cars. 

—The author of that bright little book, 
‘* Just One Day,” which was published last 
summer anonymously by George R. Lock- 
wood, proves to be Mr. John Habberton. It 
is not often that a writer gives the public 
two such pleasant surprises as this book 
and ‘* Helen’s Babies.” 

—M. Challemel-Lecour, the New French 
Minister to London, is a journalist, a con. 
tributor to the leading French Reviews, and 
the author of a work entitled ‘‘The Phil- 
osophy of Individualism.” But he is not a 
very choice character, if all rumors are 
true. 

—Quida writes with great rapidity and with 
few corrections even in proof; Bret Harte 
only when he feels in the mood for it, and 
then with the greatest care ; Wilkie Collins 
slowly, and with constant revision ; Victor 
Hugo in complete absorption which some- 
times lasts for hours; Miss Braddon for 
only afew hours daily, with ber blotting 
pad on her knees; Paul Cassagnac in the 
midst of chattering friends; Gambetta with- 
out apparatus; and Dumas with apparatus 
in plenty, particularly fine paper. 

—Mr. R. W. Emerson is mentioned by the 
‘Tribune’ as one of the most frequent 
visitors at the Boston Atheneum. He 
rarely goes to the city without stopping 
there to spend an bour or two, or perhaps 
half a day, among the books. Semetimes 
he will be seen standing at the top of one 
of the portable steps in the alcoves, having 
been there half an hour it may be, with a 
book in hand; opening the book as soon as 
he took it from the shelf, and instantly be- 
coming too much absorbed in its contents to 
stir from the spot. And sometimes he may 


be seen seated at a table with his MSS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mothers going into 
the Country 


Should take with them the following valuable 
Handbooks: 


TILL THE DOCTOR COMES, AND HOW 
TO HELP HIM. By Gro. H. Horr, M.D. 
Revised, with Additions, by a New York Physi- 
cian. A popular guide in all cases of accident and 
sudden illness. Boards, cts. ; 

‘**\ most admirable treatise; short, concise and 
Monthly ( Editorial). 

THE MOTHER’S WORK WITH SICK 
CHILDREN. By Prot. J. B. FoussacGrives, 
M.D. Translated and edited by F. P. Foster, M.D 
suggestions for mothers and nurses. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

‘**A volume which should be inthe hands of every 
mother in the land.’’—{ Binghamton Herald. 
MANUAL OF NURSING, Prepared under 

the instructions of the New York Training School 
for Nurses, by Victoria White, M. D., and re- 
vised by Mary Putnam Jacosr, M. D. 1l6mo, 
Boards, 75 cts. 

‘* Better adapted to render the nurse a faithful and 
efficient co-operator with the physician than any 
work we have seen. ’—|Home Journal. 

INFANT DIET. By A. D. Revised, 
enlarged and adapted to popular use by Mary 
Putnam Jacosi, M. D. l6mo, Boards, 530 cts. 

Jacobi’s rules are admirable their sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness.’’—|N. Y. Tribune. 
EMERGENCIES. How to avoid them and how 

to meet them. By Professor Burt G. WILpeER, 
M.D. l6mo. Sewed. 15 cts. 

Full list of Putnam’s Hanpy-Book Series mailed on 
application, 

The above are for sale by all dealers and are sent 
by mail on receipt of price by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HOMILETIC 


Quarterly. July-Sept. No., 3 articles py Drs. Stanley 
Leathes, W. B. Pope, F. H. A. Schrivener, and others. 
&2.00 per year; per No. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

Publishers Booksellers and Stationery. 

37 Park Row, New York. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS! 


NOW READY. 


Clearance Catalogue No. 4. 


Comprising new and old American and Eng- 
lish books in every department of literature, 
many of them rare, and all offered at very cage 
prices. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 


182 Fifih]Avenue, New York. 


A volume full of the most practical advice and 


Encyclopeedia at a merely nominal cost. 


half Russia, gilt top. price $15.00. 
July 10. 


$6.25. An 


special termstoearly subscribers. 


in cloth, for $6.25, and in half Russia, gilt top, for 


comumission of 10 per cent. 
when completed. 


and may be returned at once, if not satisfactory 
The 


edge,’ 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols , $10.50. 

Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5vols., $'2.é 

Macaulay’s History of Engiand. S vols $1.50. 

Macaulay’s Lite and Letters, 50 

Macaulay’s Essays and Poems, ry 

ers’ Cyclopedia of English Liter: ature, vols., 
$* 


Knight's History of England, 4 vols., $30 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 Mma 31.50. 
Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, 50c 
Young's Concordance, 313,000 es (pre- 


Acme L of Biography, 50 cen 

Book of Fables, ete.,illus., 50 

Milton’ sc omple te Poetical Works, 50 cents. 
Shakespeare's Complete Works, 75 

Works of Dante, translated by c ary, 40 cents. 

Works ot Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40: cents. 


The Koran of Mahommed, by Sale, 3 cenuts,! 
Adventures of illus., cents. 
Arabian Nizhts, illus., 50 cents 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ s Progress, 50 cents, 


Robinson Crusoe, illus., 


Munchausen,and Gullive r’s illus., 50 cents. 


lar may be sent ip postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


only one in a place. 


It is a verbatim reprint of ‘the last English edition, in 15 beautifal volumes, 
somely bound in cloth, for 67.20: * the same printed on finer, heavier paper, wide 
The first ten volumes are ready for delivery. 
The remaining volumes will! be completed by October next. 


Amazing Offer. 
The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influeuce in 
inducing other purchasers of tbis and our many standard publications. 
To all, whose orders and money are received during the month of July, we 
$12.25. To any one sending from any place, where 


we have no special agent (usually the leading bookseller of the town), a Club of five orders. we 
The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes 


‘ CHAMBER’SS ENCYCLOPAEDIA’ comprises the first 15 volumes of ovr ‘ ‘ 
‘and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among thé wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books 
the * Literary Revolution,’ perbaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this grea 


clear nonparil type. hand 
margins, and bound in 
Vol. 1) will be ready 


Accordingly we give 


will supply the 15 volumes: 


will allow a 


A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents, orir half Russia, gilt top, for 31.00, 


‘Library ot Universal Knowl 


Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 20 cts. 
Acme Library ot Modern € cannes s, 50ct 
American Patriotism, 50 e 

Taine’s History of English ¢ ite rature, 
Cecil's Book of Natural History, $1. 
Pictorial Handy Lexicon ‘25 cts 
Sayings, by author of Sparrow; vrass Papers, 5O cts. 


75 cts. 


Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 60 cts 

Kitto’s Cyeclopwdia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols, $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.25. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, ill., 90 ects. 


Works ot Flavius $2. 
Comic History of the U. 3., Hopkins, illus... 
Health by Exercise. ior Py H. Taylor, 40 cts, 
Health tor Wome n, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cts. 
Library Magazine. 10 cts, No., 31 ave 
Library Magazine, bound volume s, 60 ct 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, 21. 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, post- 
age extra. Mostof the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine vindings at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 
sent free on request. 


Fractions of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Tribune Building, New York, 


Agencies :—Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.: Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller 


EDUCATION AL. 


PPARATUS AND FURNITURE for 
Schools and Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture Rooms, &c. 

Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Biackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &e. 
Send tor sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mail: d for 25 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


EST 
American and Fore n; 
For every department of Ceatneatbon low or high, 
promptly ‘provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
J. W. SCHERMERHO 
30 East l4th St., v niv Pi... 


Mechanical, and Mining Engiueer- 
ing at_the KRensaselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. he oldest engineering 
school in America. Next term begins September I6th. 
The Register for 1880 contains a list of the graduates 
for the past 54 years, with their positions; also, course 
of study, re expenses, ete. Address 


ID M. GREENE, Director. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful attention. for 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED ©. ROE. 


OOK’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y.. 

All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sépt. 
15, 1880. 


GEO. W COOK, _Pu.D., Principal. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
A thorough-going. wide awake school for boys, 
combining Study, Military Drill, and Recrea- 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, sent on 
receipt of six cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, 
A.M., Principal. 


Pes Military Academ 
For circulars address Col. C.J 


» Peekskill, N.Y. 
right, A.M., Prin. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Best building of its class. Laties’ College. 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor- 
oughness in all branches. Constant care of manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free. Rev. G. H. 
WHITNEY, D.D., President. 
HESTNUT STREET ‘SEMINA RY. 
Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Prin’s. This old 


est and largest Boarding and Day Sehool in Philadel- 
pe pins commence its 3lst year at 1615 Chestnut St., 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND GIRLS, 
Weoodside, Hartford, Ct. 

The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. First 

class residence and school-house; extensive grounds. 

A thoroughly home schoo! with superior instructions 

in English, classical and modern languages and 

music. 


OUNG LADIES SEMI NAR Y, Windsor, 

Cenn.—aA family school tor girls ot all ages. 
Special classes tormed for pupils desiring to enter 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE or Hotvoxe Seminary. 


Superior Musical advantages. .For circulars ad- 
dress the Principal, Miss J. LLIAMS, 


NROVE HALL, | 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dara, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass., near Boston. 


* The brightest, most pron like and most progress- 
ive boarding-schovol I ever saw.""—JENNIE JUNE. 


ASELL SEMINAR FOR ’ 
L WOMEN. 


This school aims at The Education of Girls from the 
Practical Side. How shall we best fit them as we find 
them, to be strong, useful, practical, happy women ? 
It tries to do this— 


Ist—%y special care of the health. Students receive 
the daily attention of a lady physic ian and her in- 
struction with constant reference to their scho |-life. 
Useless test examinations and |ike nervous exhaust- 
ives are aveided. Frequent excursions combine illus- 
tration with pleasant diversion. 

2d—By Thorough Instruction in a Broadly - Planned 
Course of Study, quite above the grade of most semina- 
ries, or in special courses to meet special cases. 
Students from our regular Freshman and Sophomore 
classes have gone witho:t cond tion into the 
gy al course in Smith, V ninea and Boston Univer- 
sity 

3d— By its Handiwork Departments. Boston specialists 
instruct in cookery, dress-cutting, millinery, art- 
needlework and other unusual branches deemed use- 
tul for women, whether ever required fur selt-support 
or not. 

4th—By its Thoroughly Home-like Character. A judi- 
cious motherly care takes for the most part the place 
of given rules. 


Expense, $350 tor the school year. 
C. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 


If interested, send for catalogue, and please men- 
tion The Christian Union. 


IGHLAND MILITARY 
Wo ercester, Mass 
begins its 25th vear, Sept. 9th, 188). Rank, first class; 
selection ot siudies the most pract tical ; situation 
ue and pply tor circular and 
tacts to C. B. METCALF, *t. 


ENOX ACADEMY, 
Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Founded in 1803. Reopens Sépt. 15th, 1880. Address 


the 
ARLAN H. BALLARD, Lenox, Mass. 


N OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and art gallery. Library of 10,000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $175 a year. Address 

MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


EXETER ACA DEMY, 
Exeter, N, H. 

Classical Department prepares for Colleges that 
set the highest standard for admission. 

English Department prepares for Scientifie Schools 
and English courses in college. 
All past members of the Academy who will send 
their address will receive a copy of the Annual Cata 
logue. 

For information apply to 

A. ©. PERKINS, Principal. 


PAYS FOR BOARD AND TUITION ONE 

School year in Dr. WARRING’S MILITA- 
RY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
While terms are low, the school is of the first ‘grade. 
Send for circulars with references. 


“Does Vivisection Pay?” 
SEE JULY SCRIBNER . 
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Ms of the directions for regulating household 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL. XXII. No. 


Che Home. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE, LET COM- 
MON SENSE DECIDE. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


labor are so widely dissimilar that young 


; housekeepers find it difficult to judge which to select 
- as the most reliable. 


We are surprised, in examining 


* * numerous conflicting statements coming, as many of 


“them do, from those who stand as model managers and 


; . ; , household magazines and receipt books, to note the 
4 reliable authorities. 


Not many weeks ago a young and inexperienced but 


conscientious housekeeper came to us in the lowest 
‘ depths of despondency. 
the mode of doing certain important things, as she 


One of her ‘‘guides’ described 


_ thought, very sensibly and clearly. Another gaverules 


* wide apart from the first. 
, in washing white flannel to make a strong suds in boil- 


For instance, one advised 


. ing hot water, leave the flannel soaking in it until the 
- water is just cool enough to be used without burning 


_ the hands. 


Then wash and throw at once into a tub 


_ of boiling water in which a little bluing has been 


stirred. Shake up and down with a clothes-stick till 
cool enough to put through the wringer twice, snap, 


,, pull in shape, and hang on the line evenly, changing it 


J on the line several times; then fold tightly,before very 


“shape while pressing. 
say, except putting through a wringer. 


‘ dry, for an hour, and press while damp, drawing it into 
All very correct, we should 
That injures 
flannel, in our judgment, making it hard and knotty. 
But the next authority she consulted was very ex- 


* plicit in directing that flannels must be soaked over 
- night in cold water, then wrung into a cool suds, rinsed 
cold water, and 
bleach. 


if fair, left out over night to 


This advice, we, for one, should most certainly ob- 
ject to, and feel that our flannels were yellowed, 
shrunk, and in every way greatly injured; and yet 


‘these directions were given by one who is recognized 


as good authority. 

The young lady had the misfortune to spill some 
grease on acarpet. She flies to her books of instruc- 
tions to learn how to remedy the disaster, and one 
tells her to lift the carpet, stretch it on a clean floor, 


‘pour on boiling water plentifully and with a stiff brush 


scrub the carpet very thoroughly; pour on more boil- 
ing water and scrub again, then rinse, and wiping the 
floor dry, stretch the carpet on the line to drain, then 
nail it down while wet to prevent shrinking; raise all 
the windows, if a sunshiny day, and tying a coarse dry 
towel on a broom go over the carpet many times to 
absorb as much of the water as can be done, changing 
the wet towel to a dry one often; then leave the carpet 
to dry. 

Another advises soapsuds withammonia, only raising 
the carpet to lay some old cloth underneath to absorb 
the grease. Then scrub the grease spot with this suds 
and, if needful to hold the colors, put in half a cup 
of beef’s gall. As svon as the grease disappears 
rinse and with old soft cloths rub till nearly dry. 

Another assures you that any quantity of oil or 
grease can be extracted from a carpet by laying dry 
buckwheat flour on the spot plentifully, and removing 
it to add fresh clean buckwheat flour as often as nec- 
essary. When the grease disappears brush all the 
flour off into a dustpan and the carpet will be as good 
as new—but, never wet the carpet to take out grease 
spots. 

The first direction we think ruinous to any carpet 
but some old rag carpet, the second very good advice, 
but the third the best of all and entirely safe. 

Now, mystitied by many conflicting rules (and we 
have only given a Small sample), what can an inexperi- 
enced housewife do? We know of no better advice 
than to let the good common sense, which ina true. 


hearted, sensible wife develops rapidly in times of: 


responsibility, come to the front; not to discard rules 
that are laid down for a housekeeper’s guide, but to 
weigh them calmly and accept or discard independently 
as careful trial of each shall determine. It is true that 
economy must be kept in mind, while allowing young, 
untried, common sense the privilege of experimenting, 
but with care little need be wasted. Some trials may 
not give satisfaction, but if one experiments on a small 
scale in matters of food there will seldom be a dish 
prepared that cannot be eaten with a degree of com- 
fort. In cleaning, repairing, rejuvenating articles, try 
only a little spot at a time; or make a spot—which is 
better—on some old rag that will be no Joss if thrown 
away. That will give a good chance of trying several 
ways before deciding which will be the most effective 
on that which cannot be thrown away. 


But why should there be so many conflicting state-. 


ments? We certainly know how it has originated in 
several instances. Many have written on household 
affairs who have never had practical knowledge, They 


see the workings only from the outside—the surface 
work. They do not know how much time or thought 
the mistress of this domain gives to the work, what 
mistakes are made, or what remedies applied to pre- 
vent the mistake being known. Sometimes mistakes 
in cook-books occur by accident. We recall a receipt 
in a cook-book that used to be very popular that will 
clearly show our meaning. The dish was arrow-root 
pudding, and part of the direction read as follows : ‘To 
one pint arrow root add half a cup of sweet milk; beat 
it smooth and free from lumps, till Hke cream!’ Any 
cook, and most housekeepers, will understand the im- 
possibility of following that direction and the utter 
absardity of it. It would be impossible to even mois- 
ten a pint of arrow root with only half a cup of milk. 
And many a young housekeeper has grieved over her 
lack of success when trying to follow this rule. We 
desire to comfort those young matrons whose mistakes 
arise often from no fault of their own, but from a lack 
of practical knowledge in those who attempt to teach; 
and we also would show those who try to follow books 
as housekeeping guides that they must bring to their 
aid their own judgment and common sense in testing 
the lessons taught by the most able treatises on Domes- 
tic Economy. 


A SUMMER JOURNAL 
By ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sky Farm, June 20, 
** When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
‘Twill be time enough to die.’’—[ Emerson. 
HERE is no little difference of opinion among 
lovers of out-of-door life as to whether such life 
is more fully enjoyed with or without a personal mo- 
tive, apart from the mere purpose of enjoyment. For 
my own part, [ tind that that delicious sense of aban- 
don which most of us covet comes oftenest unsought, 
and in the way of some thoroughly congenial occupa- 
tion. 

I wish it were possible to write the record of that 
never-to-be-forgotten June day when three of us rose 
at daylight, and trailing through the long grass heavy 
with dew, across the brook and up the rocky road, 
came out upon the steep slope of that mountain past- 
ure where the strawberries hung ripe and tempting 
among their three-cleft crimson leaves. The air was 
filled with the sweet clangor of birds, the daisies hung 
their heads above the damp, chilly und, but steadily 
we picked through the morning twWilight till the sky 
grew beautiful with sunrise, and the long, slanting 
rays revived our drooping spirits. Drenched to the 
waist with dew we grouped ourselves below the mead- 
ow bars and soon grew warm and dry, while all sense 
of ache or weariness gave place to a delicious glow 
and tingle inevery limb. There on the short grass, 
basking in the sun, we ate a breakfast of bread and 
fruit moistened with clear, cool water from the brook ; 
then, rested and refreshed, went on to fill our pails, 
pick flowers and chase butterflies, or paddle in the 
water and creep barefooted over the stones till noon. 

But this is only one of many long mornings and 
afternoons given each year to this delightful labor, 
which is also freshest pastime; and its many phases of 
vigorous and healthful enjoyment must be known to 
be appreciated. Our “‘ bonny Kate” whinnies low and 
tosses her chestnut mane on the outskirts of the past- 
ure, or gallops playfully about her pretty colt, caress- 
ing and chiding it by. turns. Her well-formed limbs 
are round and handsome now, and her smooth coat 
shines like satin. At the low, tangled border of the 
alder lot appears the graceful- head of Buttercup or 
Daisy, and catching up an empty pail we take from 
the gentle creature, who munches unconcernedly on, a 
warm, refreshing draught. 

Then there is sociable chatter and fun going on be- 
tween the pickers, who creep about on hands and 
knees, spying out the dewy scarlet berries, and those 
others with head bent, stained lap, and rosy-tipped 
fingers, who part from each its tiny green hull, and 
enjoy to the full their tantalizing odor. And there is 
pleasure of still another sort in looking up the broad 
slope opposite, crowned with a low brown cottage 
embowered in trees; in seeing the men at work in the 
neighboring fields, and hearing their ringing shouts 
made musical by the distance. 

With work like this one easily forgets, you say, a 
true and just adrptation of means to end; but we shall 
count you answered unless you care to refuse the de- 
licious portion set apart for tea, and to sneer at warmth 
and summer fragrance sealed up in glass jars for the 
bleak December weather. 


June 28. 
** A swarm of beesin May 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swurm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon.’ 
Proverb. 
‘ Our quiet household, with its steady corps of work- 


ers within and without, has been greatly demoralized 


this morning by a new and pleasant excitement which 
I hasten to relate in the vivid and fragmentary manner 
in which it has just flashed through my brain. 

First of all, then, comes Papa from his peaceful oc- 
cupation of hoeing, and, as if seized with temporary in- 
sanity, drums wildly with the unoffending instrument 
of his labor on a tin pan. Loud shouts follow, and 
frantic performances on a dinner horn, till, rushing to 
the door in bewilderment and alarm, a strange sight 
meets our eyes. <A clond of bees drifts slowly to the 
south, greeted rather too officiously, perhaps, by all this 
noise of welcome and these shovelfuls of earth flung 
high into the air by half a dozen men. 

It is not long till pursued and pursuers disappear 
below the hill, and five minutes later the good news 
comes with a returning scout that the bees bave set- 
tled! That live black cluster on the overhanging 
branch of a lofty maple, in shape like a gigantic pear, 
we find to be already the focus of an admiring group 
which has also a rough picturesqueness of its own. 
Five or six blowsed and bearded men ‘“‘stand around ” 
in the road or lounge about the stone wall, staring up 
into the tree with loudly-expressed interest, while at a 
little distance stand the women; one with a rather 
pretty bold face, round blue eyes, and clustering rings 
of light-brown hair, one smaller and more childish- 
looking, but dull and stolid in demeanor, and another 
with peering eyes and sharp, old-looking features be- 
hind a green Shaker bonnet—all three surrounded by a 
yelping cur and some dirty bare-foot children. 

In agreement with the homely practical wisdom of 
the men, who appear at their best in an emergency 
like the present, a hive is brought (rubbed out with 
apple-leaves), a white cloth spread, a saw produced, 
and one of their number pro¢eeds to sever the limb. 
Soon a loud crackling is heard, a noise, and a running 
to and fro, and the great bough gives way; but with a 
mighty subdued sound of humming the bees rise up 
again, and circling through the air in a seemingly in- 
extricable tangle pitch at last upon a still higher and 
more perilously slender branch. Clambering fearlessly 


up to the very top of the tree, an agile lad leans for- - 


ward on the heavily laden bough and breaks off the 
bending twig with its precious freight. Let down 
from hand to hand and limb to limb, breathlessly fol- 
lowed by many eager eyes, it reaches the ground in 
safety, and is placed beneath the hive! Then what a 
shout of exultation goes up, and what a buzz of excite- 
ment follows, during which we slip quietly away, fcel- 
ing more than rewarded for our somewhat erratic at- 
tempts at bee-keeping by the fresh and unexpected 
pleasure in this pretty rural scene of hiving the bees. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

To rid closets of red ants, wash with hot water to destroy 
those already there, then sprinkle essence of sassafras very 
freely over the shelves and walls. Repeat the dose when 
they re-appear, and they will give but little trouble. 

M. E B. 

Camphor gum kept in the closets will drive red ants 
away. I have used it for years and have never known it 
to fail. E. C. 

I suppose that I have not had more than a few weeks’ 
experience, and yet so terrible are they that I fully under- 
stand why so many housekeepers cry out for help against 
the pest. A lucky circumstance rid me of them forever, 
because if I am ever troubled with them again I shall try 
the same remedy. It happened that an uncooked ham 
bone (upon which was still considerable fat and flesh) was 
placed upon the buttery shelf. Upon taking it up hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of the red ants were discovered 
upon and under it. It was instantly submerged in the 
nearest pail of cold water. What more natural than that I 
should think to set so easy a trapagain? Ididso. In half 
an hour it was again covered. The experiment was repeated 
again and again till not an ant remained to tell the story 
or give one note of warning. This was at least two years 
ago; I have not seen a red ant since; should I be again 
troubled I shall try the same remedy, using a piece of pork 
oraham bone as most convenient, when I shall be sur- 
prised if I do not succeed in catching every one. 

Truly yours, Mrs. H. H. T. 

I bave been greatly annoyed by that little pest, the red 
ant, fortwo or three summers, and tried all remedies I 
could hear or read of; nothing of any use until at the sug- 
gestion of a friend I tried corrosive sublimate, and to my 
great relief have not seen one of the ‘‘ pests’’ since I have 
used it. Of course it needs to be used with great care, 
being a deadly poison. Take one ounce of it, dissolve in 
alcohol, and with a feather apply to the shelves and crev- 
ices of the infested closets. Before it is dissolved I puta 
little of it on an old plate, and leave standing in the closet. 
I tried it last summer with-complete success, and at their 
reappearance this year am using it again, with the same 
success. Yours, etc., E. SCHULTZ. 


When we try to do all the good we can there are those 
who tell us that our reward is in heaven, and we must not 
look for it here. This is partly true, yet sometimes the 
future seems far off, and we wish for something nearer. 
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Christ meets this feeling by his words recorded in Luke vi., 


38: “Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure» 


pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom.’’ Men shall give it, 
though perbaps not those from whom we might expect it. 


- But, sooner or later, the appreciation will come, and will 


be all the sweeter if we accept it as the fulfillment of 

Christ’s promise, ‘‘ For with the samie measure that ye 

mete withal it shall be measured to you again.” 
BLANDINA, 


In The Christian Union of June 9, ‘‘A Friend’ asks how 
to make a hammock. One much more substantial than 
the netted ones can be made by getting two or two anda 
half yards of duck and hemming the ends. Fasten along 
the sides small ropes three times the length of the duck. 
Into the hems fasten as near as every inch strings long 
enough to reach to the end of the ropes. Bring the ends 
of strings and ropes together and tie firmly into a logp. 
Fivish the other end in the same manner and the hammock 
is ready to suspend and will be one on which all the boys 
can tumble at once. If you hang it low the children will 
like it much better and will not get so many bumps. 

A. C. 


Our Poung Folks. 


LITTLE MARGIE. 
By GERTRUDE T. HYDE. 


r[Rovuen the fragrant meadows go the children; 

Cheery voices calling to each other; . 

"Neath their feet the clover’leaves and daisies, 
Overhead the golden summer weather. 


By the gate stands lonely little Margie, 
Watching with dim eyes the happy throng, 
‘¢ She’s too little for our picnic!’’ said the children, 
‘** She’s too little; she could never walk so long!”’ 


‘* Never mind, my dear,” said little Margie, 
And she gave her old wax doll a kiss, 

‘* We can have a picnic here together 
Just as nice; or we'll pretend it is!” 


‘* You sit here, and don't be lonely, darling, 
I must go; I won’t be out of sight. 
Here! Il spread our table—cloth beside you. 
It’s my apron. Aren’t you glad it’s white?” 


Busy little Margie in the meadow, 
Seeking flowers for her picnic play, 

Daisies make such cunning pats of butter, 
When she pulls the long white fringe away! 


By the fence tall buttercufis are lingering, 
Their yellow petals floating on the breeze, 
The large green seed cups Margie gathers, saying, 
‘* These taste good! We can pretend they’re cheese. 


Late roses drop their petals, pink and fragrant, 
Into the little, eager, outstretched hand. 
** Dolly will think they’re just as nice as cookies, 
If only I can make her understand!”’ 


By the brook two strawberries are lingering 
Margie adds them to her frugal store. 
‘* Only two, my dear, but they’re so pretty ; 
And we can pretend there’s plenty more!” 


Merry little Margie in the meadow, a 
Sings and plays the happy morning through, 
** Don’t you think our picnic is the best-est?”’ 
Say yes, Dolly. 1’ll pretend you do!” 


With the evening, homeward come the children, 
Baskets empty, tired with their day; 

It was grand fun—campinz on the mountain! 
Margie was too little for such play. 


Margie smiles, and tells her humble story. 
She has been as happy as the best, 
‘* Such things as she had ”’ she found sufficient, 
And she could imagine all tbe rest. 


You were not too little, precious Margie, 

Busy with vour flowers, and your play, 
To have taught a lesson of contentment, 
-To one lonely heart, that summer day! 


A LESSON TO LEARN—A WORK TO DO. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 


UNT Hattie! My bow ain’t tied!” 
‘* Aunt Hattie, my hands and face is dirty!” 

‘* Aunt Hattie, mamma says, can you come and take 
the baby—right away?” 

‘* Tie your own bow; you’re old ouiveats’ You little 
plague, you, I washed your tace not an hour ago! 
Dear me, I wonder if she thinks I’ve twenty pair of 
hands ?”’ 

The nursery where these words were spoken was a 
scene of dire confusion. Three boys were completing 
their toilets; they had evidently been indulging in a 
pillow-fight, and sty punches and kicks were exchanged 
between them while little Dick was being washed by 
auntie, a slight, fair haired girl of eighteen. 

‘* Ain’t it jolly that it’s a holiday?” said Tom, the 
eldest. ‘‘ Won’t we tease you, Hat?” 

**Tom Dallas, I'll tell your mother. You are too im- 
pertinent.”’ 

“Will you keep still, Dick! I’d rather wash an eel 
any day "9? 


| 


‘*Not ready yet? Why, Hattie, your brother is 
waiting, and you know he dislikes our being late.’’ 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t care if he does. I can’t get up any 
earlier.” 

Mrs. Dallas gave a sigh, and merely saying, ‘‘ Well, 
the boy that is ready first shall hold sister after break- 
fast ;”’ she went down the stairs. 

The mere sight of mamma had quieted the boys, and 
not many minutes after they were seated at the table, 
impatiently eyeing the omelette and potatoes. Some 
one had to cut*the bread, spread the butter, help the 
potatoes and omelette and pour the coffee, and Hattie, 
considering she had done her part upstairs, did not 
attempt to help in the matter, while Mr. Dallas, as he 
was in the habit of being waited on every day lest he 
should miss his-train, took no notice that breakfast 
was half through before his wife, who had been kept 
awake by a teething baby, had tasted a mouthful. 

‘‘Mamma, it’s a holiday; are we going to have 
pudding?” 

Mrs. Dallas waited a moment. If only Hattie would 
offer to make it! But Hattie, who thought to herself, 
‘If she asks me I suppose I rust,’’ kept silence, and 
the mother said, ‘‘ Oh yes; you shall haye pudding, and 
a nice cake for tea if I hear no quarreling.”’ 

There was arent in Tom’s second-best pants which 
only mother’s fingers could mend, and Mr. Dallas had 
brought home a ‘little copying’’ which meant at least 
an hour’s work, and the afternnon must be free, for 
mamma had set her heart on giving Hattie some good 
time on the holiday. 

‘‘If only I could make her contented and happy! 
It is such a change for her, poor child, and yet—noth- 
ing but timecan brighten matters. By-and-by she will 
make friends, and when baby is older I can let her 
have more time; but it is hard for both of us.” | 

Meanwhile Hattie Dallas was standing at her win- 
dow thinking. ‘I have nobody to love me—nothing 
pleasant happens to me—lI wish I were dead! I hate 
children; they tease me todeath! Johnny is the most 
aggravating boy I ever saw. Oh, what a difference 
between this Fourth and the last!” and at the 
thought tears came. 

A little more than a year before Hattie’s father had 
died, and on the Fourth her Sunday-school teacher, 
knowing that the young girl was soon to leave her na- 
tive place to live with a brother whom she had seldom 
seen, had invited her to spend the day on the river 
with her, and the two had had a long and pleasant 


talk. 
‘*Mrs. Hartz thought ’'d make such friends of the 


boys! We didn’t know what torments they were! 
And then she said I’d have friends here; but the girls 
stand off so—not one of them has called a second time. 
© Father, Father! I feel so old, and tired, and—”’ 

Who was that smiling up at her? What! Could it 
be? Yes, the lady was coming in at the gate, and it 
was—yes, it was—Mrs. Hartz! In another moment 
Ilattie was at the door, and Mrs. Dallas, hearing her 
bright, affectionate words, wondered if ‘‘ that could be 
Hattie.”” She would have wondered still more if she 
had seen the girl, who had seemed so cold and reserved 
toward her, throw her arms about Mrs. Hartz’s neck 
and burst into a flood of tears. But Mrs. Hartz was 
not surprised; she could understand better than Mrs. 
Dallas how very hard her new life seemed to Hattie; 
yet she did not give her any hope of change. 

‘*T could stand it if it were for a year or two; but-— 
it may go on forever! I see no way out.” 

‘* Hattie, did you ever think why you are here?” 

‘‘Why? I suppose because I have just enough of an 
income to dress on, and I pay for my home by being 
useful. Oh, how | hate it!” 

‘‘No; I don’t think that is why, because God puts 
you here. I think you are here to learn something 
which you could not learn elsewhere; to do something 
for the dear Lord that no one else can do; and when 
you have learned the lesson and done the work you 
may be moved—not before. I'll tell you how it was 
with me once. WhenI was first married my father 
and sister-in-law lived with me. They were not at all 
congenial; and at first I made myself utterly miserable 
wishing I could have my home to myself, and so forth. 
But at last a dear old clergyman told me just what I 
have told you, and I began to watch and see what I had 
to learn and what todo. My father-in-law was apt to 
find fault, and I had to be watchful both to give him 
less occasion and to take it patiently. And at last, 


-when I was so busy learning my lesson that I had quite 


forgotten the work I might accomplish, my sister-in- 
law came to me one day and told me she had decided 
to try to follow Christ; that I had won her to the de- 
cision. Ah, Hattie, how I blessed my old friend! Then, 
when they were no longer thorns in my side, those 
two were taken out of my home, and I had my wish: 
I had my dear husband and children to myself—for a 
little while.” 
There was a silence, for the deep crape veil and 
widow’s cap told the rest of the story. ‘‘ Dear Hat- 
tie, if you can but put your heart in your daily life, if 


| 


you can give up watching fora change, and live each 
day for Christ’s sake, you will be happy, with no 
young friends, even with teasing nephews and a busy, 
over-tasked sister. Mrs. Dallas is a Christian, is she 
not?” 

‘‘Oh, yes! only I suppose she doesn’t think me one.” 

‘*Pon’t be so sure. I’ve no doubt she is wishing 
she could brighten you up. It must be hard to see you 
looking so—sad, shall I say? as you looked when I 
caught your eye at the window.” 

Hattie laughed and blushed. 

‘* But am not I Keeping you from some duty?” 

‘*Oh, no, indeed!” 

‘*But this is a holiday, and, with the children all 
home, there must be extra baking, and so on.’ 

Hattie remembered the pudding and cake, and looked 
conscious. ‘* Ah! I see there is something, and I have 
another call to make. I shall be in the village fora 
week or two, so I shall see you again. Good by, dear, 
and try to learn the lesson and do the work, but—not 
in your own strength, remember.” 

‘* Jeannie, if you’ll give me the receipt I'll try to make 
the pudding anda cake for you,” said Hattie, a few 
minutes later. It was not particularly pleasant work 
for a hot day, and especially for the Fourth, when 
everybody was ‘‘ having a good time,’’ as Hattie kept 
thinking, but when she stepped into the cool sitting- 
room and found the tired mother asleep, with baby in 
her arms, Hattie noted the sunken look of her sister’s 
face and was glad to think she had lifted any of the 
burden from her shoulders. 

‘¢T say, mother, can you read to us? 
be out doors before tea-time.”’ 

‘* Til read, Tom,” said Hattie quickly; and though 
Johnny with a child’s outspokenness said, ‘‘ Oh, no, 
mamma reads best,” she would not take offense, but 
laughingly said she would improve by practice. 

The boys leaned against her, and Dick, hot as it was, 
insisted on sitting on her lap; but she said nothing, 
only trying her best to amuse, and finding, to her great 
astonishment, that the afternoon was wonderfully 
‘short and Tom was really quite entertaining, telling 
them anecdotes about his schoolmates and reciting 
his last ‘* piece.” 

After tea there was to be an exhibition of tireworks, 
and, to her wonder, the boys insisted that Aunt Hattie 
should go too. She forgot to regret her loneliness 
and need of girl friends as she laughed and joked with 
the boys, and little Dick’s pudgy hand squeezed hers 
lovingly as they walked home under the starlight, the 
boys declared she was a ‘‘ boss aunty ’—their highest 
meed of praise. 

Days, weeks and months passed by. Apparently 
little was changed in the Dallas cottage. The boys 
romped and shouted as before; Aunt Hattie was called 
here and there even more than of old, but there was 
always a pleasant word spoken in answer to the call, 
always a smile and caress if a request had to be ,re- 
fused; and Hattie’s life was not so lonesome, either. 

‘*Mr. Boyd’s coming to night, Aunt Hat,” said Tom. 
‘‘T told him you were just a daisy hand to make sails 
and I know he’s making a splendid little. boat for 
his brother—I guess he wants you to hem the sails.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dallas exchanged glances. ‘I sus- 
pect Mr. Boyd wants something besides his sails, 
Will,” said Mrs. Dallas to her husband when they were 


alone. 
‘*Shouldn’t wonder! Well, you'll miss Hattie; 


certainly has done wonders with the boys.” 

‘*Yes, indeed; Tom adores her, and even Johnny, © 
whose quick temper gets hint in trouble with every- 
one,_js as much influenced by Hattie as he is by me. 
How the girl has improved since last summer! I re- 
member the very first time I noticed a change in her— 
it was on the Fourth. I had worried about her 
moping as she used to do, but she went out with the 
boys and came home as bright and happy as she had 
made them.” 

In the parlor the same day was referred to. ‘‘ Do you 
know when I first saw you, darling?” 

‘*Certainly; at Mrs. Van Amburgh’s; I remember 
it very well,” with a vivid blush. 

‘* No, indeed; I might never have noticed you there, 
for all girls seem alike to me at such receptions; but 
last Fourth of July I saw three boys all gathered about 
a young girl who was talking and laughing with them 
as brightly as if she were entertaining young gentle- 
men of her own age. I thought a girl who could be 
so sweet and loving to her own little brothers (as I 
took them to be) was the kind of girl to win, and I 
watched for a chance to be introduced to the light- 
haired lassie, and—I have won her, thank God!” 

And so, the lesson learned, the work done, Hattie’s 
life was to change; but she left her brother’s home with 
a feeling of regret tempering her joy in her new love, 
and when troubles and jars come in her married life 
she remembers the old lesson of her girlhood and says 
to herself, ‘‘ Here is a lesson to learn arid a work to 
do, then] will be moved; let me hasten to Jearn and 
do,” 


It’s too hot to 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By KaTIE L. DEERING. 


N literary productions, in religious revolutions, in 
the progress of various departments of science and 
art, the sixteenth centurf may be said to mark the 
beginning of modern civilization. The discovery of a 
new continent, ;the invention of printing, the partial 
abandonment of the feudal system—all occurring in the 
preceding century—could but prepare the way for a 
radical change in the life of Europe; and, in order more 
clearly to comprehend the nature of this change, let us 
trace from these several sources their effects, as shown 
“n the most noted characters and events of the time. 
The disclosure of a land lying beyond the Atlantic, 
and hitherto unknown to the eastern world, wakened 
aspirit of enterprise throughout all civilized nations. 
From far and near gathered adventurers, eager to test 
for themselves the truth of the wonderful declaration. 
De Leon, restlessly seeking his lost youth; De Soto 
and Cortez, cruelly brave in exploration and conquest 
these left the coasts of Spain; Cabral, the discoverer 


of Brazil; Magellan, the navigator—these sailed forth 


under the flag of Portugal. In Cartier’s discovery of 
the Gulf and River of St. Lawrence, in the explora- 
tions of Verrazani, appears the interest of France; 
while, in the earlier voyages of the Cabots, in Drake’s 
circumnavigation of the globe, in the expeditions sent 
forth by Raleigh, do we behold the maritime glory of 
England. Moreover, the sudden revelation of the vast 
treasure-house of the West did not prevent research in 
the far East, since it was at this epoch that European 
merchants first arrived at Canton, and that England 
laid the foundation of her power in India. 

And while material life was thus powerfully stimu- 
lated mental life was quickened in no less degree; for 
with the introduction of printing came an unwonted 
activity in-the pursuit of literature, science and art. 
In Italy flourished the poets Ariosto and Torquato 
Tasso; in Spain, Cervantes, author of Don Quixote; 
in France, Rabelais, a noted humorist. The famous 
astronomers, Copernicus, of Prussia; Brahe, of Den- 
mark; Kepler, of Germany, and Galileo, of Italy, also 
lived in this century. But more especially was the 
influence felt in England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This period is called the Pagan Renaissance, 
and its wealth in intellect and genius renders it worthy 
of the name. The imfaortal dramas of Shakespeare, 
the pure, rich imagery of Spenser, the lucid philosophy 
of Bacon—let these declare the glory of their day. 

In the midst of so much research and erudition it 
became essential that additional repositories for its 
preservation and promotion should be established. 
Hence numerous universities were founded, among 
which those at the following places are prominent : 
Wittenberg, Wirtemberg, Edinburgh, Konigsburg, 
Strasburg, Berlin and Dublin. 

Decorative art also attained its height at this time, 
no less than five eminent artists—Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Titian, Durer, and Correggio—belonging to 
the century. St. Peter’s, at Rome, and other magnifi- 
cent cathedrals were begun; the celebrated Rialto and 
Piazza di San Marco were built at Venice; the first 
wonderful Gobelin tapestri¢és were woven in France. 

- Among other events illustrating the advancement of 
the age may be named: the establishment of the first 
English newspaper; the earliest manufacture in Eng- 
land of knives, needles and pins; the introduction of 


_diving-bells into Europe; the invention of the tele- 


scope in Germany. 

But a still mightier transformation was due to the 
abolishment of feudalism, since thus it was that the 
allegiance of the common people was transferred from 
the barons tothe monarchs; and in the monarchs 
particularly did its influence appear. In England, 
Henry VIII., although at first ‘‘ Defender of the Faith” 
against Luther, Jater evinced a spirit in accordance 
with the freedom of the time by defying the authority 
of the pope and establishing the Church of England. 
True, during the reign of ‘‘ Bloody Mary” the terrible 
power of Catholicism desolated the land: but with the 
accession of Elizabeth came a time of yet greater en- 
franchisement. In France the nominal rule of Charles 
IX., the actual power of Catharine de Medici, led to 
the dreadful Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day ;” 
but afterward the Huguenots gained their rights under 
Henry IV., or Henry of Navarre. 
is still further exemplified in the lives of William the 
Silent of Holland, and Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, each 
of whom delivered his country from the rule of tyrants ; 
and, on the other hand, Charles V. of Germany and 
Philip Il. of Spain are known as the greatest poten- 
tates of theirday. Papal authority also declined about 
this time; there were, however, during the century 
two popes whose names are familiar: Gregory XIIL., 
who reformed the calendar, and Leo X., whose grant 
of indulgences for crime led to the Reformation, in 
which lies the crowning interest of the period. Lu- 
ther, the first protestant against the abuses of the 
Church of Rome ; Melancthon, his friend and colleague ; 


The love of liberty. 


Calvin, the founder of the University of Geneva; 
Zwiagle, the valiant Swiss apostle; Cranmer, the 
martyr archbishop; Knox, the fearless rebuker of the 
Scottish Queen—these are men who will never be for- 
gotten. The famous Diets—at Worms, where Luther 
appeared in defense of his faith; at Spires, where the 
reformers were condemned; at Augsburg, where the 
Confession of Faith was signed—the Treaty of Passau, 
granted to German Protestants; the Edict of Nantes 
to the Huguenots—all these tell of their bitter strug- 


gle and of their noble victory. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
a. going to tell you two very short stories. 

Once upon a time there lived a farmer and his 
wife who decided to take some boarders. They lived 
in a beautiful place and had plenty of fruit, big barns, 
horses, cows, sheep, and all that children want to en- 
joy in the country. ‘ But,” said the man, ‘‘ we’ll have 
no children.” ‘‘ Indeed we won’t,”’ said his wife; ‘all 
we can make won’t pay for the mischief they do.” 
‘‘They break down our trees,” said he; ‘‘ and upset all 
my sitting hens,” said she; ‘‘and worry the cows and 
frighten the horses, and trample down the mowing, and 
track up the floors, and are rough and noisy in the 
house,” said they both. So, although the mothers 
begged and the fathers offered more money, no young 
folks were admitted. That’s my first story. 

Once upon a time there lived a farmer and his wife. 
They had a large house, plenty of pasture and meadows 
and wood-land. They had fruit-trees and a garden and 
horses, cows, sheep, oxen, pigs, chickens, and all that 
is needed to make a big farm. They also took board- 
ers. The first one who applied said, ‘‘ Do you take chil- 
dren?” ‘‘ Takechildren! Why, ofcourse! We wouldn’t 
have a house full of old folks,” said the man. ‘‘ And who 
would bring in the eggs, and go to the post-office, and 
help me pick currants and shell peas?” said the wife. 
‘‘And how ever should we get through the haying if we 
hadn’t afew merry boys and girls to ride home on the 
load, and who would use the swings, and what would 
old Dobbin say if he had no young girls to draw up to 
Spy Rock while the young men sang their college 
songs to him? Deary me—keep the grown folks at 
home if you like, but give us the young people. 
Cousin Jane with her four little tots is a sight more 
welcome visitor than Cousin Sarah, who comes alone. 
Give me visitors and boarders with children, if you 
please,”’ said both the man and his wife. 

That’s my second story. The two stories do not 
seem to agree! What is the reason? Is the difference 
in the farmers, or in the young people? Some of you 
are having a chance to try an experiment which wil! 
settle the question. 

Well! well! If I don’t get over my hurry I shall get 
to talking too long, and you will have no letters from 
the cousins. You know the ministers say it is more 
work to make a good short sermonthan a long one, and 
the editors say it takes less time to write along article 
than a short one. 


BOYDTON, Va., June 12, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You will see by my address that I live in the same county 
seat as your niece Belle. 

Of all the virtues I find Patience to be the most difficult to 
exercise. So I should like very much to have an Aunt 
Patience, hoping that her mantle may fall upon me. ° 

I like very much to hearof your mocking bird, Remmie, 
because I remember him, and his departure for a Northern 
home. There were only two birds left in the cage and we 
named them Bobby and Betty. They were brother and 
sister, and would not agree to live together, so we let Betty 
go. Our Bobby is a fine singer and imitates all the birds 
about here. He isin a large cage in the front yard, and I 
bear him now singing, ** Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will,”’ 
but before I can write it down he bas changed his tune 
several times. He sings nearly all day long, flitting from 
perch to perch so gracefully, and spreading out his wings so 
that we can admire the pretty white fans onthem. I know 
you will envy me when I say that I have six half grown 
birds, and, better than all else, that they are “just as tame as 
they can be. 

I let them all out in my room sometimes, and they hop into 
my lap, or perch on my head and shoulders, and ask very 
coaxingly for something to eat. Their demands are some- 
times very imperative. But they are such dear little things 
that the pleasure of their company makes up for any trouble, 

If you talk to them and pet them they will cuddle up close 
and sing a little baby talk intheir throats. I hada nest of 
four young ones brought me to-day, which I would have re- 
fused had I not feared that the father and mother would not 
take them back. Indeed I did not intend to raise any but the 
three which were first brought me, as I have two young red 
birds to care for, but I took them for the reason given above. 
I can’t make up my mind asto what I shall do if another 
family should come. I certainly ought not to increase my 
family of twelve! 3 

I see no way out of it but to go North as soon as possible, 
and I am going to run away next month; if not I must be 


matron of an orpban asylum. 


Please excuse this long letter and forgive me for sending a 


little bird’s sermon. 
Your affectionate niece, MAY. 


I wish I could help you take care of your little or- 
phans. We enjoy Remmie so much that I wish we 
had another to keep him company. If we had room 


I should print your poem. Perhaps the last two verses 
will give to the cousins the spirit of the whole: 


** My heart awakes, and longs to add 
A richer strain of rarest song 
To thee, my Saviour and my God, 
To whom my heart and life belong. 


‘* So rich and sweet, so glad and free, 
Would be the song I would upraise, 
That all creation, thrilled with joy, 
Would wake to their Creator’s praise.”’ ’ 


If we could only live in that spirit what a difference 
it would make in the world! Give my love to Belle if 
you see her, please. 


2431 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ! 
June 22, 1880. {§ 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I am nine years 
old. I have been collecting stamps for about a year, and 
have 373 different ones. I have not bought any. I have 
an aunt in Germany, and another in Turkey. I have a little 
sister, but no brothers. My sisteris six years old. My sister's 
pets are dolls, but mine are stamps. I enjoy fishing greatly. 

School closes Friday morning, and we are going to Lake 
Zurich in the afternoon. 

We go to South, Lincoln and East Parks. At Lincoln Park 
we row on the lake and feed the ducks and swans. 

I am in the fifth grade in school, and study grammar, geog- 
raphy, spelling, reading, drawing, singing, German and writ- 
ing. 

I would like to know if my letter is good enough to be 
printed in the paper, so as to surprise my father. If you 
bave any foreign stamps tbat you have not promised to any 
other of your nephews will you please send them to me? 

I must stop now, for I am sotired. Good-by. 

Yours very truly, NED P. 


I have not made any promises to any other nephew, 
and if I find any stamps I think you would like I will 
send them. You can tell your father I think your 
letter is written very well for so small a boy. Write 
to me again by and by, and let me see how much you 
improve. 


EUGENE City, Oregon, June 13, 1880. 
We have never written to you before, and so we will now. 
We are twins, and are very near fourteen years old, though 

we are very small for our ages, and most folks think we are 

only ten or eleven. Papa bas taken The Christian Union for 

a number of years, in fact, ever since we can remember, and 

so we have read the letters in the letter-box for a good while 

and have enjoyed them very much. We have a little brother 

—or rather a pretty large one—who is ten years old. We have 

been studying at home the greater part of this winter. and — 

like it very much. We are afraid that our letter is getting 
so long that we will not see it in the paper, and.as we would 
like very much to see it there we will close for this time. 
Good-by. From your loving little nieces, 
CLARA AND FANNIE C, 


Don’t be discouraged, if you aresmall. I once knew, 
very well, indeed, a little girl about fourteen years old 
who used to feel very badly because she was so small; 


but after a while she grew taller, and now, although | 


she is not so tall as some of her children, she is plenty 
tall enough to reach a great deal of the_ luscious fruit 
of life. In fact, I think she has a better time than some 
taller people. 

Our cherries are ripe, and I must hurry to bed so as 
to get up early to-morrow and make my cherry pre- 
serves before my friends, the robins, have them all 
eaten. Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
(24 letters,) 
1, 2, 3 is an article. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 is liked by children. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, a writer. 
17, 18, a preposition. 


19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 was a Patriarch. 
ADELAIDE. 


The whole is a title given to a king. 
WORD SQUARES. 
I. 
1. Aninstrument. 2. Asong. 3. Acommotion. 4. A fruit. 
II. 
1. A plaything. 2. To produce. 3, A hint. 4. A girl’s 
name. F. 
RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. A part of the body. 2. A small animal. 3. A 
stratagem. 4. A young hawk. Down; 1. Aconsonant. 2. A 
preposition. 3. A word expressing negation. 4. To challenge, 
5. A specified period. 6. A pet-name for father. 7. A con- 


sunant. D. 
AMPUTATED QUOTATIONS. 


Supply each blank with a letter. 


I. 
-her- -ho- -r- -tron- -n- -tou- -h- -rien- -o- -he- -il- -ho. 
-hec- -ho- -r- -ea- -lon- -8- -augh- -he- -y -h- -o- D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 16. 
Biblical Word Square.— 


Characteristic Letters Hidden in Words.—D, fined (defined); N, tranced 

entrancec ); N, sued (ensued); X, tended (extended); A,vailed (availed) ;, 

, wrapped (enwrapped); A, round ,(around); B, rated (berated); A,~ 
broad (abroad); A, bored (aboard); A, long :along); B, long (belong); 
B, dead (beaded); é, dead (ceded); D, dead (deeded); N, dead (ended). 


Drop Letter Puzzle.— 
Thou dost look 
On thy creation, and pronounce it good. 
Its valleys, glorious with their summer green 
Praise thee in silent beauty, and 1ts woods, 
Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 
The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn. 
Cross-Word Enigma.—Toledo, 
Riddie.—Lac. 
Answers received from E. L. & Co., T. J. 


BRYANT. 
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Snsurance and Financial, 


—It has occurred to us that the course 
and results of fire insurance business for a 
series of years in New York city might be 
worth the trouble of extracting from the 
Fire Patrol figures, as given by the Treas- 
urer of the Board and the Secretary of the 
Committee, and so we have compiled the 
following table, covering the past ten years. 
Here, then, are the premiums received by 
all companies on New York city business 
during the ten years, 1870-1879 (ending April 
30th each year), and also the record of in- 
surance losses paid during the same period: 


Premiums Losses Loss 

Year received. paid. ratio, 
$6,085,281 $2,582,573 42.4 
6,606 352 2,302 355 34.9 
7,001 802 1,687 305 23.4 
8,211,508 3,456,058 42.1 
7,879,622 1,500,508 19.0 
6,802,331 1,971,962 29.0 
4,612,947 4.766.046 103.3 

$62,679,314 $25,636,190 40.9 


Although the obvious inference from 
these figures must be that New York city 
has been a pretty fair insurance field during 
the period covered by the table, the fact re- 
mains that we have here only ten years to 
draw upon. Were we to go back further, 
we would find the losses of 1865 were $4,325,- 
998 and those of 1866 $5,806,592, to say noth- 
ing of 1835 and 1845 with their historical 
conflagrations. Moreover, 1879 is shown to 
have lost the companies not only all their 
premiums on local business, but, including 
expenses, nearly $2,000,000 besides. It is 
safe to assume that the expenses of doing 
business in New York are at least 40 per 
cent. of the premiums, on the average—in 
many instances, as we have heretofore 
shown, they are 50 and 60 per cent. It will 
not do to jump at conclusions too quickly, 
therefore, as to the profitableness of this 
particular field on the whole and in the 
longrun. More especially is this true when 
it is borne in mind that there impends over 
this city the long-expected baptism of fire 
in the dry goods district—a foretaste of 
which arrived in January, 179, and the rest 
of which remains hanging over the heads 
of our underwriters. Mr. H. H. Hall's re- 
cent address before the New York State 
Association at Syracuse is a timely re- 
minder and eye-opener in this direction. 

Still, it is well to have the figures of the 
past ten years in shape for reference, if 
only to show that low rates have not helped 
to reduce the loss ratio—a thing which all 
statistics prove they never do anywhere. 
And the record of 1878 and 1879 ought to be 
useful in convine’ng the low-rate heretics 
that their faith and hopes are based on a 
shaky, sandy foundation. It is high time 
to profit by the hints of these last two years 
and take to heart the warning they give. In 
point of fact, taking the figures four years, 
1876-1879 together, and allowing 40 per cent. 
for expenses, there has been an actual loss 
on all New York city business. Our read- 
ers can figure this out for themselves and 
draw their own inferences. All that we 
ask is that they will do so and act accord- 
ingly.—[{Insurance Age. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 3. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


Ala., class A,2to 5...... SS c. 112 
108 |S. ©. 68,a.M.23,'99ntg.88 2% 


33d Semi-Annual 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1880. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000 


ASSFTS. 
Cash on hand and in bank................... 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate. .1,924,397 #7 


Interest on loans, accrued but not due..... 47,712 26 
Loans on collateral security..... 68,900 UO 
Deferred. Life premiUimé. .. 61,001 36 
Premiums due and unreported on Life pol- 

United States government bonds............ 280,150 00 
State, county and municipal bonds......... 366 411 00 
Railroad stocks and vO 
Bask stoe¥s. ..... 663,234 00 
Hartiord City Gas Light Co. stock. ........ 19,200 00 

Tatal Aseets. ...%5,171.875 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent., Life department, $3,321 535 58 


Reserve for re-insurance, Accident dep’t, 310,391 82 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other 210,096 OJ 


Total $3,542,023 40 
Surplus as regards pollcy- holders, $1,3°29,851 61 


STATISTICS TO JULY 1, 1880. 


Whole number Accident Policies written, 605,000 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 46,890 
Total umount Accident Claims paid, $3,690,000 
Total claims paid in Lite Department, $1,525,000 


A CENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY, 


which any agent will furnish at short notice and 
trifling cost, covers the risk of such disasters 
as those on the 


SHAW ANHAKA 


AND THE 


NARRAGANSETTT 


Every one can afford it, and it is folly to go uninsured 
in these times of peril to life and limb. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


— 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


R. M,. JOHNSON, Manager. 


FISK & HATCH, | 


BANKERS, 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES. . 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥. 


Buy and gell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish infor- 
mation in reference to all matters connected 
with inveatments in Government Bonds. 


We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and-to 
execute orders for the same. 


Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers. Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances; and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U. 8. coupons and reg- 
istered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 

te We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, HRaltilroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of 
‘*Memoranda Concerning Government Bor ds’”’ 
copies of which can be had on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Seil‘on Commission Govérnments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. - 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. | 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
FRANK JENKINS. 


x 


THOMAS H, BOUDEN. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance 


45 William St. | 


RICHMOND ALLEGHANY 


RAILROAD CO. 


FIRST MORTCACE 7 PER CENT. 
FORTY-YEAR COLD BONDS. 
ISSUE, $5,000,000. 


The mortgage which secures these bonds is a first 
lien on the completed lhne from Richmond to Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, a distance of 250 miles, and also upon 
all the property and franchises of the JAMES RIVER 


AND KANAWHA CANAL,,a work of great value, 


constructed at a cost of over ten millions of dollars. 

The undersigned, after the fullest investigation, 
offer and confidently recommend these bonds to in- 
vestors. Price, 9% cents and interest. 


ROBINS, POWELL & CO., 
No. 40 Wall Street. 


CLOSSON 


No. 11 Nassau Street. 


8P er Ct. Western Farm Mortgages. 
PRINCIPAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST COU- 
PONS PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK UMMERCE, N.Y. 


We loan not to exceed one-third the value of the 
land, exclusive of buildings. 

We supervise the security through the term in the 
interest of the Mortgagee. \ 

The absolute safety of the exper negotiated by us 


is demonstrated by 10 years’ @xperience without the 
loss of a dollar, or delay or trauble to any Investor. 
For particulars and references, apply to 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 Broadway, New York. 
We have an active demand for loans trom good 
men with large security. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstand- 


Reserve all other claims 

and undivided profits..........ccess.0s- 240,351 16 
Unallotted Surpius (reserved for con- 


Total Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1880..83.478,188S 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Presiden 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, Junuary 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1879, to 
$ist December, 1879 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879........ 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 

Losses paid during the 
same period........ . $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses... ..$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at... 500,000 00 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


3,875,101 26 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer. 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~— representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer.ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist Decembexg 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on an@ after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Sec’ys 


TRUSTEES. 

Horace Gray, 
EDMUND W. CoORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 


J. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moore, 


LEWIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, CHARLES H. M 

Davip LANE, FEORGE W. LANE, 


Epwin D. MoRGAN, James G. De FOREST, 

Ww. STURGIS, YREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

Jos1aH O. Low, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 

E. Peter V. KING, 

Royal PHELPS, THos. B. CopDINGTON, 

Tuomas F. YounGs, Horace THURBER, 

A. A. RAVEN, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

Henry 

JoHN L. RIKER, 

D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES ‘DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 7 


GorpoN W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 
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Vou. XXIL, No. 1. 


The Sunday-Srhool. 


CAIN AND ABEL. 
By A BIBLE CLaAss TEACHER 
EFORE taking up the moral side of this lesson we 
will very briefly notice some points of modern 
rationalistic criticism upon the text and passages con- 
nected with it which may be of interest to readers who 
have not been familiar with this school of critics. 

The whole of this chapter is included in ‘What is 
called the Jahvistic narrative—that is, in the part 
which uses the name ‘“ Jahveh,” either with or without 
‘*Elohim.” The Elohistic narrative, which resumes 
its thread at the beginning of the fifth chapter, makes 
no mention of Cain as the son of Adam. But in chap. 
v., 17, 18, the posterity of Cain are enumerated; while 
in chap. v., 9-25, the very names, with but slight altera- 
tions (amounting to still less when pronounced after 
the Hebrew or Greek style), reappear in different 
order as the posterity of Seth. The names of Enoch 
and Lamech are exactly aliké in each place; Irad and 
Jared are also alike when we remember that J and I 
are alike in the Original tongues; and the other names 
are evidently similar in each chapter. 

The Elohistic narrative is generally assumed to be 
older than the other; and therefore it has been sup- 
posed that these names are original in chap. v., and 
were borrowed by the author of chap. iv. But the 
Song of Lamech (iv., 23, 24) is universally recog- 
nized as extrengely ancient; and it expressly refers to 
the tradition about Cain, in harmony with the rest of 
the chapter. So that the tradition of Abel’s murder 
must have been older than Lamech’s time, and has a 
more distinctly historical foundation than is a aed 
conceded to the story of Adam. 

Waiving further discussion of these desetions of 
criticism, we seek to find from the text an indication 


_ of the writer’s ideas of religion, and to draw a moral 


trom the story such as he would not have rejected. 

1. This is the first mention of sacrifice. It is almost 
always assumed by orthodox commentators that God 
had given to the first man explicit directions for sacri- 
fice, prescribing what should be offered. But of this 


there is not a word in the text; nor is there any inti- 


mation, until centuries at least afterward, of any com- 
mand from God upon the subject. The argument by 
which such a command is presumed is a very strained 
one; and especially is there no ground for the common 
assertion that God had commanded animal sacrifices, 
and that Cain disobeyed a known command of God. 
Both Cain and Abel appear to have made a free-will 
offering, without any special divine direction. God, 
indeed, says through Jeremiah (vii., 22), ‘‘ I spake not 
to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them up out of the land of Egypt, concera- 
ing burnt offerings and sacrifices. There is nothing to 
prove that sacrifice was not the spontaneous act of 
man, accepted by God as natural and helpful to man, 
and afterwards regulated until finally abolished. 

II. Taking this view, we of course do not agree 
with the opinion that Cain’s sacrifice was rejected be- 
cause it shed no blood. , The story does not expressly 
say that Cain hated his brother before he made his 
offering, but it is plainly implied that he was alienated 
from him, for his jealousy rises instantly to a flame 
upon seeing a preference given to Abel. In short, 
Cain’s offering was rejected because not offered in a 
spirit of love to his brother. If he had loaded his altar 
with dying animals his offerings would have been just 
as unacceptable to God. Compare on this point, Matt. 
v., 23, 24. In Hebrews (xi., 4) itis expressly said that 
by faith Abel offered a better sacrifice than that of 
Cain; in other words, that the difference consisted 
in the spirit with which each approached the divine 


presence. 


The first moral, then, is that God looks to the spirit 
in which*we serve him, and will not accept tribute 
from those who hate their brethren while professing 
to serve God. : 

III. Envy makes its appearance upon the scene of 
human action for the first time. And this envy ap- 
pears to spring out of a nominally religious service. 
Many people are unable to believe that envy is still a 
powerful factor in human affairs, still less that envy 
springing out of religious services may be at once 
powerful upon the minds of men who think that they 
are serving God, and be especially hateful in God’s sight. 

But envy is still justly classed by the Catholic 
Church among the seven deadly sins. The ancient 
philosophers and observers of human nature consid- 
ered it one of the most powerful motives to evil in the 
human mind. It is perhaps a good sign of moral prog- 
ress that the respectable part of society in these days 
have lost faith in its power, and find it almost impossi- 
ble to believe that it is sufficient to account for long 
years of slander and envenomed malignity. But the 
progress of civilization has not been sufficient to de- 


1 July 18, 1880.—Gen. iv., 3-15. Golden Text, 1 Jobn iii., 15. 


liver us entirely from the vice; on the contrary, strik- 
ing illustrations of its influence may be seen every day. 


We need to be on our guard against it; and nowhere is, 


it more dangerous than in religious affairs. The temp- 
tation to speak evil of those who seem to have greater 
religious fervor than ourselves, and to depreciate the 
good works of those who are more zealous for the 
good of humanity, is often more than the best of us is 
able to resist. And if we could see our brother’s sac- 
rifice accepted, while ours was ignored, which of us is 
so free from envy that we should have no other feel- 
ings than repentance for our own faults and joy in our 
brother’s acceptance with God? : 

IV. We shall pass over the familiar passages, such 
as ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper?” because they are such 
frequent subjects of comment that we could not hope 
to add any new light upon them. The culmination of 
Cain’s envy and hatred in the murder of his brother is 
a lesson which has been repeated times innumerable 
against the harboring of malignant thoughts in the 
heart. ‘‘He that hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
Hatred implies a wish that the person hated did not 
exist; and if absolute and irresponsible power were 
put into our hands we should certainly strike out of 
existence every one whom we hate. -Since the motive 
is the test of crime, God esteems us murderers if there 
is any human being whom we would efface if we dared. 
The fact that we are restrained from murder by the 
fear of justice, whether human or divine, does not re- 
lieve us from the guilt of murder before God, and 
should not before our Own consciences. And yet how 
many are there who, when they hear the commandment 
‘*Thou shalt do no murder,” think that it has no ap- 
plication to them, while their hearts have done murder 
a hundred times. 

V. The punishment of Cain teaches a lesson of a 
solemn nature. This is the first instance of strict 
crime, and therefore of strictly criminal punishment, 
recorded in the Bible. Look at the last chapter of the 
Bible (Rev. xxii., 15); and see how well it agrees with 
this judgment. Murderers are to be kept without the 
city. Those who, in the life to come, retain the spirit 
of Cain, are to be fugitives and vagabonds in the uni- 
verse, as he was on the earth. 

If such a sentence could be strictly enforced in this 
life no severer punishment would be needed, so far as 
the criminal himself is concerned. Imagine the fate 
of a murderer who should be known to every one as 
such, should never meet with one human being who 
did not shrink from him with horror, never meet with a 
sympathizing or even a forgiving look. Complete 
isolation from human companionship is one of the 
most intolerable fates that can befall any man. Occa- 
sionally some man of a morbid turn chooses to separate 
himself from other men; but even such men are com- 
pelled to find companionship of some kind or reason 
will fail under the burden of solitude. A dog, a bird, 
even a spider, if nothing better can be had, will be 
made a friend, rather than the solitary will live in per- 
fect solitude. 

In our own times, and among people who have a 
favorable conception of other nations, exile is not so 
dreadful as it was in ancient times, when foreigners 
were all looked upon as natural enemies, and when the 
idea of a foreign land suggested nothing but mutual 
hatred and the utter loss of all that made home attract- 
ive. In those days exile was regarded as but little 
better than death; indeed, in many cases death was 
preferred to exile, and this, too, when men were ban- 
ished only from their own city, and not from countries 


living under the same government and nominally 4 


civilized. Some instructive remarks upon this subject 
may be found in Farrar’s ‘‘ Seekers after God,”’ where 
the fortitude of Seneca, in enduring exile, is made the 
subject of an interesting chapter. 

But how should we ourselves, with all the advan- 
tages of knowledge which travelers and geographers 
have given us, bear transportation to Tartary, or the 
interior of Africa, or to some uninhabited land? There 
is a profound lesson in human nature hidden under the 
humorous story of the shipwrecked sailor, who, hav- 
ing escaped alone to the shore of a land which he at 
first believed to be utterly uninhabited, fell on his 
knees at the sight of a gibbet, with a corpse swinging 
upon it (after the fashion of the good old times), and 
exclaimed, with a flood of joyful tears, ‘‘ Thank God! 
I’m in a civilized land!” 

The writer of this history of Cain had a clear percep- 
tion of the truth that death is not the worst fate that 
can befalla man. The truth that sin carries with it 
its own punishment, and ultimately leads to the worst 
of punishments, in the isolation e soul, is well in- 
dicated here. And what is si pt the selfish in- 
stinct to isolate ourselves from at solidarity of 
interests which makes every one of us his brother’s 
keeper? What can we take away from God? Of what 
consequence can it be to him whether we worship him 
or not? Suppose we do refuse to honor him, or even 
blaspheme his name, what difference can it make to his 


happiness, greatness, or glory? Suppose we knew 
that a few mites, crawling over the surface of an old 
cheese, entertained very unfavorable ideas of us; should 
we take the pains to punish them for slandering us to 
their fellow-mites? Or, to take a more human example, 
we know that the miserable, filthy boys in the streets 
of Damascus and Aleppo consider us despicable infi- 
dels, and would bestow a volley of contemptuous exe- 
crations upon us, if we should pass by them, as they 
sit in dirt and rags. But does this knowledge disturb 
our equanimity, or arouse in us a wish to chastise our 
distant revilers? How much can the combined neglect 
or blasphemies of the whole human race be of any im- 
portance to the Creator of heaven and earth? No. 
God hates and punishes sin because it is so injurious 
to the sinner; not because it affects his own dignity or 
peace. 

As sin consists in an attempt to gain some advan- 
tage ourselves against the interest of the universe, it 
follows that its necessary tendency is to separate us 
from other created beings, and to put us in antagonism 
to them. Unless this tendency is stayed, we inevi- 
tably drift into a state of mind which leaves us, like 
Cain, without help, sympathy or hope. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Man’s praise to God is accept- 
ahle to God only through Christ. ” 

Ist. By way of introduction, to show how love 
may permeate a life. Let the teacher expand the 
following few points into a story: A father had 
three daughters, and he wanted to find out which one 
loved him the most. The first said, ‘‘As much as 
bread.”’ As life depends on bread, the father thought 
her love very great. The second said, ‘*As much as 
water.” The third answered, ‘‘As much as salt.” 
Her love was deemed by the father to be the least of 
all; and she was banished from his sight. One day 
she persuaded the cook to prepare her father’s food 
without any salt. The father could not eat anything; 
nothing tasted well; he sent for the cook to tell what 
was wrong with the food. When-told that there was 
no salt in it, the father remémbered what his youngest 
daughter had said about her love, and realized then that 
her love for him was greater than that of her sisters. 

2d. To teach that sacrifices acceptable to God typi- 
fied the blood of Christ. Children are apt to think 
that God showed greater favor to Abel than to Cain. 
They should be made to understand why God accepted 
the sacrifice of one and refused that of the other. To 
make the reason clear, it will be well for the teacher 
in telling the story of Cain and Abel to draw two pict- 
ures of altars, writing on one the words, ‘‘I am good 
to praise Thee:” on the other, “I need a Saviour.” 
Write on the altars the name of the brothers thus rep- 
resented.. Tell how these thoughts were expressed by 
Cain in fruits, by Abel in a slain lamb. Teach that God 
is displeased with any one who thinks he is good, and 
does not need Jesus as a Saviour, and that was the rea- 
son why he accepted Abel’s sacrifice and refused Cain’s. 
Let the terrible result, the murder of Abel by meres 
prove how false was Cain’s offering. 

3d. Atonement by the blood of Christ must perme- 
ate all praises to God. Let the teacher illustrate this 
principle still further by telling the story of the Phari-— 
see and the Publican (see Luke xviii., 10-14). Teach 
that no one is-worthy to praise God in any way; it is 
only because Jesus is our Saviour that we are permit- 
ted to do it. Teach that the thought of Christ must 
be as ‘‘salt”’ in all we do and say. 


College Hates. 


If Boston and Cambridge have ceased to put on festi- 
val attire when Harvard University observes its Com- 
mencement day, the season has lost nothing of intrinsic 
interest. It is still a great day in the quiet, dreamy 
town to which the University has given a world-wide 
fame. Every year adds some new attraction to the sur- 
roundings of this venerable but progressive institution, 
which preserves in the wisdom of age the vigor of youth. 
In recent years the Harvard graduate has become ac- 
customed to frequent announcements of new buildings, 
new professorships, new courses of study, and, as he returns 
from time to time, expects to see.new and imposing struct- 
ures fast filling up the college grounds. It will be re- 
membered that last year Dr. Bellows was elected an 
Overseer, but was subsequently, on the ground of his non- | 
residence, declared ineligible. During the winter the 
Harvard Club of this city made a vigorous attack on this 
policy of exclusion, and, theLegislature having amended 
the charter of the University so as to make non-resident 
graduates eligible to the office, have succeeded in electing 
John O. Sargent, their president, a member of the Board of 
Overseers. Commencement day fell upon June 30th, and 
shortly before ten a.M. Presidenc Eliot met Governor 
Long and his staff in Massachusetts Hall, to which place | 
they had been escorted from Boston by the Lancers, and 
they were then conducted to Sanders’s Theater, where the 
exercises took place. The theater was filled with people, 
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Among those on the stage, besides Governor Long and his 


staff and President Eliot, were tbe professors of the uni- 


versity, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and many others. The highest honors were 
awarded Charles W. Bradley, Benjamin Rand, Albert 
B. Hart, John Woodbury, Albert B. Weimar, Arthur 
Hall, Herbert M. Perry, Jacob B. Field, William C. Win- 
lock, Louis M. Greeley and John J. Thompson. Diplomas 
were given to a class of 162 in the Academic department. 
Degrees were also conferred upon two graduates of the 
Scientific School, tive of the-Dental School, forty-four of 
the Medical School, eighteen of the Law School and five 
of the Theological School. Honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Laws were conferred upon John Davis Long, Governor of 
Massachusetts; Alexander Schmidt, of Kinigsburg, Shake- 
spearean scholar; Samuel! Eliot, Superintendent of Boston 
Schools, and Oliver Wendell Holmes; and degrees of 
Master of Arts upon Edward Charles Pickering, Director 
of the Observatory; Samuel Jones Bridge, ex-Chief Ap- 
praiser of the Pacific Coast, and Lewis F. Pourtales, keeper 
of the museum. At the Alumni dinner, eaten as usual 
in Memorial Hall, Mr. Jaines C. Carter, of this city, 
presided, and speeches, grave and humorous, were made 
by President Eliot, James Fveeman Clarke, Col. Higgin- 
sop and others. Dr. Hoimes, who is one of the most 
delightful features of Harvard Commencements, was 
called out, and reed this sonnet, entitled, ‘‘ Harvard:”’ 
Changeless in beauty, rose hues on her cheek, 
Old walls, old trees, old memories all around, 
' Lend ber unfading youth—their charm antique— 
And fill with mystic light her holy ground. 
Here the lost dove her leaf of promise found, 
While the new morning showed its blushing streak ~ 
Far o'er the waters she had crossed to see k 
The bleak, wild shore in billowy forests drowned. 
Mother of scholars! On thy rising throne 
Thine elder sisters look benignant dowr — 
England’s proud twins, and they whose cloisters own 
The fame of Abelard, the scarlet gown 
That laughing Rabelais wore not vet outgrown— 
And on thy forehead place the New World’s crown. 
The following day was given up to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, which elected Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of this city, 
president forthe coming year. At the public exercises 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs made a masterly plea for the recognition 
of the ideal, indicating with even more than his usual elo- 
quence the work of poetry, art, music and literature in 
history. Edgar Fawcett, whose verses in the last issue of 
The Christian Union wil be recalled, read a graceful and 
effective poem on “The Republic.” At the dinner which 
followed Dr. Storrs spoke briefly, and Mr. Fawcett’s re- 
fusal to speak gave Dr. Holmes the opportunity to 
reply, with equal point and grace, ‘‘How can we ask 
' one to get on his legs who uses his wings so well!” 
The unpopularity of President Eliot, which has been a 
matter of quiet remark for the last yearor two, has re- 
ceived a new impulse. The occasion is the appointment of 
. three new Professors under circumstances which are 
deemed to work an injustice to members of the present 
faculty. The place which Professor Tcy is to fill iu the 
Divinity School has been made, it is said, by politely per- 
suading the late incumbent, Professor Young, to withdraw 
on the plea of economy; and the appointment of Messrs. 
Allen and Lanman to the chairs of Classical Philology and 
Sanscrit is over the heads of instructors who have been 
doing faithful service for many years, and whose right to 
promotion is felt to have been fairly earned. There is a 
good deal of subdued indignation among the younger 
members of the faculty at these circumstances, and. it is 
shared to some extent by the more reflective students. 
The new order that students must pay for the quinquennial 
catalogue is anot’ * unpopular measure, and, in consider- 
ation of the larges. as subscribed toward the college funds 
by the successive classes, seems an unnecessary one. It is 
whispered that the determined efforts which have been 
making of late to secure a wider representation of the 
Alumni in the Board of Overseers really means a deep and 
settled purpose to effect some radical change in the admin- 
istration of the university. There are not a few among 
the best and wisest friends of Harvard who feel that the 
time has not yet come when our greatest American insti- 
tution of learning should lose all paternal character. It 
would be an interesting item of college statistics to know 
what proportion of Harvard students through the entire 
course of four years ever come into personal qontaet at all 
with the President. 


The loyalty of the graduates of Yale College is pro- 
verbial. Every year an invisible influence seems to draw 
them back to New Haven with undiminished affection and 
enthusiasm. Yale has.been fortunate in her sons, and as 
she gathers them year after year is proud to recognize 
among them many who have won just eminence in every 
department of life. 
given the Commencement season by the presence of Presi- 
dent Hayes, who entered into all the exercises with the 
greatest apparent interest and pleasure. Class day was 
observed June 29th, and the annual shower did not fail 
even in this season of drought. Battell Chapel was 
thronged with youth and beauty. William H. Hunter, of 
Washington, D. C., read the poem, taking as his subject 
‘“‘Album Leaves,” and W. M. Hall, of Ashfield, Mass., as 
the orator of the occasion, spoke on ‘“The Practicability of 
Independence.” After the announcement of prizes by 
President Porter the parting ode was sung and the time- 
honored programme gone through on the campus. In the 
evening the Sheffield Scientific School graduated a class 
of forty-two. Wednesday morning found the Alumni 
assembled at an early hour, with the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon as chairman, and twenty-five graduates of fifty 
years standing on the platform. President Hayes was 
greeted with hearty cheers. Mr. Evarts made one of his 


This year additional interest was 


witty speeches, and the meeting was characterized by the 
utmost good feeling and enthusiasm throughout. The 
Commencement exercises on July Ist were listened to 
with the usual attention and by the usual crowd. The 
salutatorian was D.W. Richards, of Litchfield, Conn., and 
the valedictorian W. M. Hall, of Ashfield, Mass. The 
graduating class numbered 118. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was also conferred upon President Hayes 
and Hugh W. Sheffy, of Staunton, Va.; and the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. Henry M. Decker, of 
Boston, and Professor Joseph Emerson, of Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, and the degree of Master of Arts upon the Rev. 
Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. The degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred upon Theodore Thomas. At the 
Alumni dinner President Hayes was received with enthu- 
siastic applause. In his speech, alluding to the difficulties 
of his position at the time of his election, he said: ‘‘ While 
I was pondering what to do, and what course to pursue, 
there came to ma, like a flash from a clear sky, the thought 
of Yale and the venerable President whom we-almost wor- 
ship. Without drifting into a speech, I will simply say 
that I wrote to him and then followed implicitly President 
Woolsey’s advice. All may not have followed as I hoped 
for, but I do feel that, in that matter, I found the true key 
to the situation.” In the evening President Porter held a 
reception at the Art School, which was attended by Presi- 


dent Hayes, Secretary Evarts and the other distinguished 


men who had been’in the city during the week. Some 
changes are reported. T. D. Allen, Professor of Greek, 
has resigned, to take a place in the new graduate school at 
Harvard. Roman History has been added to the require- 
ments for admission. In the Theological Department a 
fund of $10,000, of which Frederick Marquand, of South- 
port, Conn., gave $5,000, has been raised to provide for a 
systematic and thorough course of instruction in elocu- 
tion, with Professor Mark Bailey as instructor. The 
course will be one of three years, and will include both 
lectures and personal drill. The total gifts to the depart- 
ment during the year amount to $38,705. In the Medical 
Department Dr. W. H. Carmalt has been made Professor 
of Ophthalmology and Otology, and Dr, W. O. Ayres, Dr. 
G. H. Chapman and M. D. Mann have been made lecturers. 
The department has received gifts to the amount of $2,600, 
The Law School held its fifty-sixth annual reception June 
30th. 


Heligious Fetvs. 


The Old Catholic Movement. The report presented by 
Bishop Herzog at the recent meeting at Geneva shows 
that fifteen pmests have been lost duriag the year to 
the movement: three have died at their posts; five have 
resigned in parishes where the popular election installed 
Roman priests, and two left their posts without waiting 
for the inevitable rejection ; three priests have been dis- 
charged and two have seceded to the Vatican ranks. One 
of these latter was a young student of Berne, ordained by 
Bishop Herzog. Against the losses an ordination of two 
priests is to be placed, and the reception of Abbé Carrier, 
formerly M. Loyson's curate in Paris, while five candi- 
dates for priesthood are waiting ordination. Fifty-nine 
priests are now installed in Switzerland. The losses are 
wholly in the cantons of Berne and Geneva. In Berne ten 
priests have been lost, and since thg Solothurn Synod 
twelve parishes in that. canton have passed by popular 
election to the Romanists ; but in three of these there are 
such numerous Christian-Catholic minorities that Govern- 
ment aid has been invoked and is expected. There are 
3,907 children under religious instruction, and 1,055 pre- 
paring for confirmation. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 


Treland met at Belfast June 7th, Dr. Jackson Smyth act- 
jug as Moderator, a position which is by no means a sine- 
cure in the Irish Assembly. The business of the office 
continues after the Assembly adjourns, and the outgoing 
Moderator told the Assembly that he had, reckoning his 
labors by the inile, ‘‘ traveled on the business of the Church 


during the year more than 4,000 miles; embracing two. 


journeys to London, five to Dublin, two to Derry and two 
to Edinburgh.” An interesting report on temperance 
asserted that there had been a decided advance in the cause, 
and proved the assertion by the fact that $7,500,000 less had 
been expended in Ireland the past year than in the year 
before. The Sunday-closing law was working most bene- 
ficially. The question which last year gave rise to such 
an earnest and witty contest came up again, and aftera 
discussion of a day the Assembly refused to sanction the 
use of instrumental music in the churches by a majority 
of one, which shows that the instrumentalists are gaining 
ground. 


Concerning the Cumberland ian Church, a 
correspondent sends us some facts indicative of its progress 
and promise. Its congregations number 2,454; its minis- 
ters 1,391; its membership 111,969, increased last year by 
the addition of 12,264; its total contributions for the year 
amounted to $321,569. Its fcreign mission work is located 
in Japan. The ladies of the church organized a ** Woman’s 
Mission Board ”’ at the last General Assembly, and have a 
prospect of good success. The denominational universities 
are located at Waynesburg, Pa.; Lincoln, Ill.; Trinity, 
Texas; Cumberland ; “Lebanon, Tenn., and are in a flour- 
ishing condition. The Presbyterians, who are discussing the 
cause of their denominational decline, in the prosperity of 
this branch of the Presbyterian Church may find encour- 
agement, and perhaps an answer to the question which 
perplexes them. 


Protestantism in Italy has made such rapid progress | 
during the last decade that there is now hardly a town 


even of secondary importance which does not possess at . 


least one Protestant Evangglical church, and it was only 
twenty years ago that the preaching of Protestants was 
first permitted in that country. Of the churches there 
are now two kinds, One class is composed of foreigners 
who were born Protestant and subsequently went into 
Italy to live, such as the English, Scoteh, and American 
churches, wbere the services are conducted in languages 
foreign to Italy; the other is composed of Italians who are 
converts from Catholicism, and worship, of course, in their 
native tongue. There are fifty of the foreign churches, 
and 138 of the Italian. The present missionary and pas- 
toral force comprises about 100 pastors and 50 evangelists, 
the evangelists being in great part converts from Cathol- 
icism. 


The Independent Catholic Church, since its occupation 
of the edifice on Madison -Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Street, has bad full audiences at all its services. The 
Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., preachéd from ‘“ Repent, and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,’’ 
June 20th, and the Rev. Dr. Burchard, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, Mr. Teft and others, will follow Dr. Schaff. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The managers of the Brooklyn Sunday School Union have 
issued a circular calling attention to the great evils resulting 
from disbanding the Sunday schools in the city during the 
summer months, aod earnestly requesting the officers and 
teachers of every Sunday school in our city to consider the 
great importance of keeping their doors open during every’ 
Sunday of the vear. 

—At a recent meeting of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Philadelphia Dean Howson said he had been es- 
pecially impressed with three things: The remarkable meth- 
od and system, so churacteristic of America, which have been 
applied to the Sunday-school work ; the bappy spirit of co- 
operation which is manifested among all c!asses; the wonder- 
ful efficiency of the American Sunday-school pioneer work. 

—The Rev. William McKinley, who was called to succeed 
Dr. Eggleston at the Church of Christian Endeavor in Brook- 
lyn, early in the winter, has offered his resignation because ot 
ill-health, and it has been accepted by the Boara of Trustees. 
During his residence in Brooklyn Mr. McKiniey has een iil 
much of the time, and his physician recommends a return to 
the West. He will deliver his farewell sermon on Sunday, 
July 11. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society reports to 
the Congregational General Agsociation of Massachusetts 
that it bas received $66,892 during the year. Other sources 
swell Massachusetts’ total contribution to home missions to 
$109,300. Rev. Dr. Julius H. Seelye was chosen president of 
the society for the ensuing year. 

—The Wesleyan Methodist Thanksgiving Fund has risen to 
$1,396,765 ; and the committee have invited the chureh to 
make the whole amount $1.575,000. The amount, if secured, 
wilt be devoted to the Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Schools Fund,, und the Theological Institutions Fund, and 
afterward to the Connectional Sunday School Union and the 
Home Mission. 

—June 16th was a day of festivity in the \First Congrega- 
tional Church of Fair Haven, Conn. It installed a pastor and 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its organization. Dr. 
Bacon of New Haven, who acted as scribe at the organization 
in 1830, and two of the four surviving ladies who belonged to 
the original society were among those present. The orig- 
inal church Bible was used. 

—The Congregational General Association of New Hamp- 
shire at Dover shows an increase in membership during the 
year of 244,and in benevolent contributions of $8,000. The 
General Congregational Conference of Maine at Bangor sends 
as delegates to the National Council at St. Louis Kev. Dr. J. O. 
Fiske of Bath, William E. Gould and Rey. F. E. Ciark of Port- 
land, and G. 8S. Dickerman of Lewiston. 

—The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the General Cenfer- 


‘| ence of the Maine Association met at Foxcroft, June 15th. 


The report of the state of the churches showed an increase 
in the membership of the churches, in the number in the 
Sabbath school, and in the amount of contributions. Added 
to the churches .on confession, 635; by letter, 36. Member- 
ship of the churches, 21,489; increase in contributions, $8,000. 

—Important changes are likely to occur in the New England 
province of the Catholic Church. Two new dioceses are 
plaaned, one to comprise Worcester county, Mass., and parts 
of the eastern counties, and the other to include lower New 
Hampshire with parts of Essex and Middlesex counties in 
Massachusetts, with Concord, N. H., as its capital. The recent 
purchase, by Archbishop Williams of Boston, of a large estate 
in the Brighton district of Boston is said to be the first step 
toward a seminary for priests, and there is a rumor that an- 
other American cardinal will be made, with his headquarters 
at Boston. | 

FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks was announced to outed in 
Westminster Abbey July 4th. 

—A lady has just left $1,000 to Mr. Spurgeon’s Book Fund, 
$125,000 to be-used in supporting one of his orphanages, $200,- 
000 to bis Pastor's College, and $5,000 to Mr. Spurgeon him- 
self. Mrs. Anna Tyson is her name. 


—A General Orthodox Council will be convened at Moscow, ° 


and it is said that not only are the Patriarch of Constaatino- 
ple and all the Oriental bishops to be invited, but also Dr. 
Dbllingerand other eminent theologians who have opposed 
the dogma of Papal infallibility. 

—Two promising university missions have been undertaken 
in India—one at Delhi by Cambridge University, and one at 
Calcutta by Oxford University. Tbe aim of the missions 1s 
to make an impression on the most cultured classes of India, 
and the missionaries selected are men of high attainments. 
The missionaries are to work together, and much is hoped 
from this principle of association. : 

—Lord Penzance was compelled recently to suspend an 
English clergyman who had attempted to conduct divine 
service while in a state of intoxication. The accused admit- 
ted that on the occasion inp question he had been “ unable to 
distinguish one Psalm from another,’ and that ** the same 
occurred with the Lessons.” The allegation that he had 
fallen asleep during the Communion service he commpnered 
* very unlikely.”’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. . 


Vou. XXII. No. 1. 


Farm and Garden. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1878-9. 


The wheat crop reported by the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1878-9 (grown 
principally during the calendar year 
1878) was, says the ‘* Times,”’ as is gener- 
ally known, the largest but one ever 
produced in this country, being 422,122,- 
000 busbels, an increase of about 65 per 
cent. over that of 1870, 143 per cent. in- 
crease over that of 1860, and more than 
four times that of 1850. The quantity 
retained for home consumption has risen 
from 100,931,000 bushels in 1850 to 160,000,- 
000 in 1860, 224,000,000 in 1870, and 
273,000,000 in 1879; the quantity exported 
(both domestic and foreign) from 792,768 
bushels in 1850 to 4,155,000 in 1860, 37,000,- 
000 in 1870, and 124,000,000 in 1879, having 
nearly doubled in the last year, as com- 
pared with 1878. Relatively, though not 
absolutely, the increase in exports is 
vastly greater than in home consump- 
tion. Consumption per head shows no 
very marked increase; it was 4.35 bushels 
in 1850. 5.37 in 1860. 5.81 in 1870. 6.03 in 
1879. The percentage of crop sent abroad, 
on the other hand, was but 0.779 in 1850, 
was 2.40 in 1860, 14.18 in 1870, and 29.41 in 
1879. In corn, production is more than 
three times that of what, but has not 
quite trebled since 1850; its consumption 
per capita is four times that of wheat, 
showing that wearea corn-eating people. 
Wheat exports during 1878 were not very 
much larger to Great Britain than in 
1878, but those to France increased from 


_ 4,337,000 busbels to 42,147,000, this increase 


being the more notable in contrast with 
the fact that for some years previous 
our wheat exports to Franve had scarcely 
averaged a million bushels. A continu- 
ance of short crops abroad and ‘ample 
ones at home is too much for rational 
expectation, and it,is not at all impossi- 
ble to overdo cereal culture; peverthe- 
leas, it can hardly be rash to assume that 
this country is to be the chief granary 
for the world. Certainly, its produgtive 
capacities seem as yet not only far from 
used, but far from measured. English 
capitalists, are quietly acquiring estates 
in Minnesota, and it has been estimated 
that one fourth of the present unoccu- 
pied portion of that State alone could 
produce, if in wheat, and averaging the 
ordinary!yield of 13 bushels to the acre, 
74,000,000 bushels, or more than one half 
our present wheat exports. English, 
Irish, and Scotch are settling in that 
State; the march of Mennonites weat- 
ward is a fixed fact; immigration this 
year is extraordinary; Minnesota’s 
nortbern neighbor, Manitoba, is looking 
up as wheat-growing region, and is look- 
ing toward an outlet by the Hudson 
Bay route, which is regarded as open 
long enough annually to let the crops 
through and manifestly has the advan- 
tage in distance. Whether we are seri- 
ously menaced by another northern 
water-way, as well as by the Welland, 
may be questionable; but ‘to the devel- 
opment of the grain-growing Northwest 
there seems to be no present discover- 
able limit. 


LUCK IN FARMING. 
There are few words oftener upon the 


‘lips of a certain class of farmers than 


*“Juck.” Smith isa “lucky dog” because 
his corn never rots, his wheat never 
winter-kills, his sheep never get into his 
rye, and his cows never invade his mead- 
ows or orchards. His crops are better 
than his neighbors’, his butter brings 
more in the market, and even his wife 
and children have a more contented 
look than other people. Everything he 
touches thrives. What a lucky man 
Smith is! Now, the fact is, luck has 
nothing to do with Smith’s success in 
life. If you watch the man you will find 
that every result he reaches is antici- 
pated and planned for, and comes from 
his own wit aud work. It is the legiti- 
mate reward of bis labors, and it would 
have been bad luck had it turned out 
otherwise. His corn always comes up 
because he always selects the seed him- 
self, and hangs it up by the husks in the 
garret, where itis thoroughly dried. 

He does not plant until the sun has 
warmed the soil enough to give the germ 
an immediate start. His wheat fields he 
drains with tile, and the water that used 
to freeze and th n the surface, and 


throw the roots of the wheat out and 


kill them, now passes down into the 
drains and runs off. His fields are green 
and beautiful in the spring, when his 


neighbor’s are russet, brown and des- 


olate. His fences are in good repair, 
and his animals are not made breachy 
by continual temptation of dilapidated 
walls. His wife and children are com- 
fortably clothed and fed, and are not 
kept in a continual fret and worry by a 
husband and father who has no system 
or energy in his business. ‘‘ A time and 
place for everything” is his motto, care- 
fully carried out. The shoemaker is 
always called in when his services are 
needed, and none of his household get 
wet feet, catch cold, have lung fever, 
and run up the doctor's bill of twenty 
dollars, for want of a cent’s worth of 
leather at the right time in the right 
place. 


Smith does not believe in luck. He 


knows that health in the family and 
thrift upon the farm depend upon a 
thousand little things that many of his 
neighbors are too lazy or careless to look 
after. So, while they are at the tavern, 
or loafing in the village, or running 
amuck in politics, he is looking after 
these things and laying his plans for 
next year. He has good corn in even 
the poorest year, because the soil has 
the extra manure it needs to bring out 
good long, plump, well-capped ears. 
He meant to have eighty bushels to the 
acre, and he has it, good measure and 
rupning over. Talk about luck; it’s‘all 
nonsense. Bad luck is simply a man 
with his hands in his breeches pockets 
and his pipe in his mouth, looking on 


is one of the advantages ina fallow. If 
manure is used before and after plowing, 
with shallow treatment, the poorest 
land can be made to yield well at once; 
better still, if the manure each time is 
permitted to lie spread till the rain has 
washed out the soluble parts. 


We sow our grain too thick, just as we 
set our trees amd shrubs and plant our 
corn too close. With land made mellow 
and level, and the seed distributed 
evenly and properly covered, half the 
quantity now used is a great abundance. 
The drill isa convincing proof of this. 
Here is the all-important condition of 
uniform covering present; and as all 
the seed grows, light seeding is neces- 
sary, if the seed is sound and undam- 
aged. More attention to the seed is 
therefore called for, and in securing 
this greater cleanness will follow. Our 
grain will eveutually be drilled in, thus 
lessening the seed to about one-half. 
Even this will be reduced, for we sow 
too thick with the drill. Where the land 
is well prepared, as it should be, and the 
seed is all sound, broadcasting will ad- 
mit of a reduction of nearly one-half, 
and the crop will be better. There will 
be larger straw, a larger and fuller 
head and less disposition to lodge. More 
labor should be bestowed upon the seed 
bed, which enriches it, as well as im- 
proves it otherwise, and less seed sown, 
passing it first through the fanning 
mill with a full wind on, as the light or 
imperfect seeds make a feeble growth. 
—(Country Gentleman. 


and seeing how it will come out. Good| Arecent writer advises sowipg orchard 


luck is a man of pluck to meet difficul- 
ties, his sleeves rolled up, and working to 
make it come out right.—[Boston Culti- 
vator. 


WALLINGFORD, Ct., June 16, 1880. 


The Christian Union: 

In answer to the question in your pa- 
per of June 2d, ‘‘ What causes the bark 
of cherry trees to split vertically, and 
what is the remedy?” I can’t tell defi- 
nitely the cause,but I think it a worm or 
grub of somesort. * But I can-givea sure 
remedy from actual experience. Twen- 
ty-five years ago one of my cherry trees 
split from the limbs to the ground, aud 
for experiment’s sake I went to work 
with my knife,cutting away all the dead 
bark and scraping the wood clean of the 
black substance, so that what remained 
was sound and healthy, covered the 
wound with grafting-wax, and to my 
surprise the healing process set in at 
once and very rapidly, so that that 
season and the following found the 
wound ‘all healed. The tree is sound 
to-day, and I expect to pick cherries 
from it ina few days. Ihave treated a 
young tree this season in the same man- 
ner, as I saw the bark was dead and 
turning black, and it is now healing 
rapidly. But it should be done thor- 
oughly; remove every bit of the dark 
substance; and if but an inch of sound 
bark is left it is sufficient to heal the 
wound. Yours truly, 
| M. D. Munson. 


It is still the practice to a great extent 
to draw out manure and leave it in 
heaps, where it remains till plowing ne- 
cessitates its spreading, or rather throw- 
ing of the heaps apart, making an un- 
even distribution, some of the land 
getting too much and some none at all. 
Besides, there are lumps, more or less 


dry; those on the surface are of little 


use, and of little more when turned 
under, unless the cultivator is used to 
break and distribute them in the soil, 
which is not often done. The whole 
proceeding is a bad one. The mapure 
should have been spread carefully and 
evenly when drawn; not plowed under 
at all for general cropping, unless very 
shallow or cuitivatedin. When the ma- 
nure is spread from heaps in the spring, 
the harrow, weighted, should be passed 
over, which not only fines and distrib- 
utes the manure more evenly, but mixes 
it with the soil, making a mellow surface 
fit for a seed-bed; or, if turned down, 
improving the soil below. Farmers do 
not sufficiently realize the benefit of 
mellow soil turned down. There are 
those who use cultivator or harrow on 
their stubble-land before they plow it, 
not plowing deep; then ,reduce the up- 


turned soil to the same condition. This 


grass and clover in August. This 
is well if moist weather succeeds, so 
that the young clover becomes well 
established before winter. Otherwise, 
if small and backward the frost is apt 
to killit. As tbe seasons are apt to be 
dry rather than moist, in the latter part 
of summer and the beginning of Fall, the 
preferable way is to defer sowing the 
clover seed till spring, putting it out as 
early as possible so as to get the benefit 
of what early moisture there may be. 
This is the safe way; the otker, as has 
been sufficiently proved, is usually un- 
successful in our Northern climate. 
Where clover is sown with orchard 
grass, plaster should be applied to favor 
the clover, which otherwise, on strong 
ground, will be, overcome by the grass, 
orchard grass being one of the strongest 
growers. 


— 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending July 3, 1880. 


BUTTER.—Receipts for five days were 30,903 
pks.; exports were 6,329 pks. 

The market is quick and active for the finest 
galities of all the different grades, but seconds 
and lower qualities are having a hard time. 
Export demand for low grades is lessened and 
the German markets are weak. Finest cream- 
ery butter is pretty short; papers and special 
fancy marks have been sold at23c. We quote: 


Fine sour cream creamery = .-22 @23 
sweet @21 
qualities, faulty.. 15 @18 

Western imitation c 16 


CHEESE.—Receipts fonthe week were 68,780; 
exports, 88,984 boxes. 

The cheese market is a horse of another col- 
or. The interior lines of the country stood 
solid, the scare is over and all is quiet along 
the lines with any number of ordgrs here 
from England to buy at last week’s prices. 
Some of these orders being without limit 
have had to make full bids to get the eo 
ty. We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... .. sx@10% 
good to choice......... 8% 

ha.f skimmed......... 5 @7 


EGGs.—Receipts for the week were 6,682 
bbls. All eggs are now sold loss off. We 
quote: 


Near-by ......... 13 14 
Western and Canada................. 
quote: 
Marrows, per bush, 62 lbs $1.50@$1.60 
$1.25@$1.35 


‘BEESWAX. —Light business at 23@25c. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate produces 

most excellent results in the prostration and 
nervous derangement consequent upon sun- 
stroke. 


SK tor ROTH’sS Legouve's 
and 


‘4 HAF: 


12mo. Cloth, 150. CLAXTON, REMSEN 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia. Publishers. 


| Zea ze to sell our Rubber Hand Printin 
arsiree. G, A. Harper & Bro., Clev 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday School Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 


Considered gf Bex many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
thors, Lowry and Doane. 


Price in Boards, ards, $30 per 100. 
TRY IT io copy sent in paper 
cover on receipt ot ‘25 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


The Best NewMusic Books. 


For High Schools. 


The Welcome Chorus, 


By W.S. TILDEN. Just out. 
For Seashore or Mountains. 


Gems of English Song 
Cluster of Gems} 2.00.) Or one of 


other Vocal or 


Instrumental Bound Wiiauies of Sheet Music. 
All the same price. 


For Sunday- School Conventions. 


White Robes. (30 cts.) 


By ABBEY and MUNGER, Very popular. 
For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes. 


Voice of Worship, “sox” 
The Temp le, $1. By W. 0. PERKINs. 


Examine i your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 
Sorcerer, ($1.00.) Bells of Corneville, 
($1.50.) Pinafore, (50c./and many other 
Operas and Cantatas. 
Any book sent, post-free 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON| & CoO., 
84:3 Broadway, New York. 


($1.00.) 


for the retail price. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. 
position o 


reeled u oO 
‘Y, breaking of glasses ; 
handy. Thou- 
sands of them are in 
use. By mail, 25 cts. 


KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs. 


4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 

Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 

on Commission. Will advance money against re- 

ceipt of property whenever required, and return 

account sales PROMPTLY as sold. 
Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


25 RROAD STREET. NEW YORK. 
CENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOO':, 


Mabe MONEY 
Ever should have aco 860 P 
140 lilustrations. Send for to 
Ce McCURDY & CO., Chicago, 


IRST- CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
Type Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Kngravers. Pat- 
tern Lette Machinists. VANDERBURGA, 
WELLS Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch &ts.. N.Y 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor — the Advere 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the the Christian Union. 

Agente Wanted for the af 

LE COMM™MENTATO 
Einbodies best results of latest research. Bright and 
readable. 47 illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 
to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa 


WANTED 


DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN 


—_ 


ars in England in preparing this Ewer- 
getic Agents, Ministers, Students and Teachers will find 
this is the book to sell. No Competition. were eci- 
men pages and Terms, address J, B.B 


CO., HARTFORD, Conn., or CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES £: Ever er fursished A ents, 
FORSIER & MMAKIN. CASH PREMIUMS 
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water with ease. 


for two new fast mail trains. 


25 minutes, 9 seconds, 


time. 


- Nordenskjold the gift of a paper-knife made 


Juty 1, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Louis Blanc is seriously il). 

—‘*Texas Jack’’ died at Leadville last 
week. | 

—No amnesty for the Fenians yet, says 
Mr. Gladstone. 

—A new invention pear ee one to walk on 


—An accident on the Lachine Canal in- 
volves‘“a loss of $1,000,000. 

—The Quincy system is to be introduced 
in the schools at Sacramento. 

—The Postmaster-General has arranged 


—The rifle contest at Dollymount resulted 
in a victory of twelve ducsuees for the Ameri- 
can team. 

—Stanley has been made a Doctor of 
Philosophy by the German Academy of 
Naturalists. 

—Lord Shaftesbury unveiled a statue of 
Robert Raikes on the Thames embankment, 
London, July 3. 

—The decision of the General Term of the 
Supreme Court reinstates Police Commis- 
sioner Smitb. 

—Buenos Ayres has submitted to the 
-National authorities, and the South Ameri- 
can civil war is nipped in the bud. 

—The youngest official in the employ of 
the government is the postmistress of Sitka, 
Alaska; she is fourteen years old. 

—The Columbia College crew won the 
George W. Childs challenge cup at the re- 
gatta on the Schuylkill River last week. 

—Bismarck has struck a serious blow at 
our prosperity. He has prohibited the im- 
portation of our sausages into Germany! © 

—Whales. manage these things better. 
A steam collier collided With one the other 
day, and it neither caught fire nor sank. 

—The month of roses made a better finan- 
cial than floral record; in spite of the 
drought it reduced the public debt $2,000,000. 

—The Navy Department is in good Lands. 
Its fiscal year closed with a saving of $426,- 
678 over last year and a balance on hand of 
$2,461,188. 23. | 

—There is a serious break in the levee 
near Hannibal on the Mississippi river, and 
forty mules of rich farming country are 
threatened with inundation. 

—The averages of the boys who were ex- 
amined fér admission tothe City College 
were much below those of the girls ex- 
amined for the Normal College. 

—The State Convention of the California 
Workingmen have deposed Kearney from 
leadership and are out for Hancock and 
Englisb. Demagogism is short-lived. 

—Conductor (declining a tract which was 
offered to him with his fare): ‘‘ Very much 
obliged, mum, but we ain’t allowed to take 
any perquisites whatever, mum.’”’—Puncb. 

—The Supreme Court of [Illinois has 
affirmed the constitutionality of the State 
Railroad law. The Illinois Central Railroad 
Company will appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

—Yale was victorious at New London 
July Ist, after three successive annual de- 
feats. Her crew went over the course in 24 
minutes and 27 seconds. Harvard's time was 


—Henry J. Dudley and Robert McGinnis, 
of the Building Department, bave been in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury, the former for 
willful neglect of duty and for accepting 
bribes, and the latter for taking bribes. 

—There are some people who make it their 
business to take care of the Lord; and to 
this class belongs the English Conservative 
who recently declared that in the Bradlaugh 
matter his party were protecting God from 
insult ! 

—The steamer Long Branch, with 1,000 
members of the Brooklyn Hanson Place 
Baptist Churchfand Sunday-schoc! on board, 
wasrun into by a barge, June 29th, and badly 
injured. The passengers were transferred 
without loss of life. 

—Ten families will soon depart for Zaco- 
nia, on Puget Sound, Washington Territory, 
under the direction of the Brooklyn Co- 
operative Colonization Society. They will 
settle under the Homestead Law. All are 
persons who have lived in Brooklyn for some 


—A Westchester County panther has been 
hunting some young men from Tarrytown 
with decided success. Judging from the 
newspaper report this animal is unusually 
fierce and dreadful. He was mean enough, 
however, ‘to slink off into a convenient 
cave, 

—Little Jeanne Hugo, the granddaughter 
of the poet, has received from Professor 


the Polar Sea, offered to Mile. Jeanne Hugo 
by A. E. Nordenskjold.”’ . 

—History repeats itself. We are to have 
the old combination—eight to seven—over 
again, thus: 

G-a-r-f-i-e-1-d t ve H-a-n-c-o-c-k 
and everybody knows at which extremity 
of .the familiar formula victory perched. — 

(Hartford Post. 

—The State {dinner service, of which 
mention was made in these columns last 
year, has been received at the White 
House. Its 500 pieces represent in great 
variety the flora, fauna and scenery of 
this;continent. The designs were turnished 
by Theodore R. Davis, and the work was 
done at Limoges by Haviland, both Ameri- 
cans. 

—Nothing succeeds like success, The 
London ‘‘Times’’ of July 3d, in an editorial 
on the American National anniversary, 
congratulates the United States on their 
happy situation, and the prospect commer- 
cially and politically, and declares that all 
mankind gain by the prosperity which the 
American people has:succeeded in extract- 
ing from the noble land it tenants. 

—The American minister at Vienna re- 
ports that the increasing emigration among 
the Hungarians is attracting public atten- 
tion, and that the advisability of checking 
it by granting public lands in Hungary to 
the destitute is under discussion. This 
spring over 3,000 have gone from one county, 
of whom 1,007 have left their families and 
560 were held to render military service. 

—The following letter from Jonathan 
Myers of Jersey City explains itself: 

JERSEY CITY, N. J., Juné 19, 1880. 

1 navigated the Ohio Canal from 1838 to 1849 
as captain and owner of canal boats, and in 
the time James A. Garfield was a driver for 
me. If I live ubtil November, I expect to en- 
joy the greatest pleasure in casting my vote 
for bim for Presjdent of the United States. I 
have never seen him since he left my boat, 
but have watched his career with intense in- 
terest. JONATHAN MYERS. 

—When King George appeared at the 
City banquet in London the other day, an 
unhappy: alderman became somewhat be- 
Bvildered upon hearing bis majesty ad- 
dressed as King uf the Hellenes. The 
Aldermanic nose was pes and a con- 
temptuous sniff was heard. - ‘‘ I thought the 
King of Greece was prpeasayo caid the dis- 
gusted city man. ‘‘ Who’s the King$f the 
Ellens?—a place no one ever heard of!”’ 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


LAME BACK 
WEAK BACK 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 

Overwhelming evidence of their superior- 
ity over all other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press. 

The manufacturers received a special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial E2aposition, 1876, 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 

Their great merit lies in the fact that they 
are the only plasters which relieve pain at 


once. 
Price 25 C ents. 


Gem of the Household. 
EXCELLENCE 


Is the verdict of thou 
sands atter three years’ 
trial. The ‘Sanitary 
. Reservoir Washstand is 
the only perfect Lava- 
i} tory in existence. No 
sewer-cas, no breakage. 
Elegance, durability, 
and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Send for Descriptive Circular te 


NEW YORK WASHSTAND CO., 


23 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitca,) 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESS 
(SINGLE DOUBLE SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHER 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
ct?” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 
- Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


from the tooth of a moose. On one side is 
this inscription: ‘“‘ Product of the hunt in| 


“MATCHLESS” - FRANZ 
AWARDED 


MASON & HAMLI 


‘LISZT - “UNRIVALLED’ 


PRICES 

$51. $57.$66.$ 84.2: 

TO $500 3 

AND UPWARDS: ® 
ALSO 


FOR EASY PAYMENTS 


$5 PER MONTH FOR 


GENERALLY THEM 


CAB INET ORGANS 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.,BOSTON NEWYORK & CHICAGO 


AS UNEQUALLE D’— THEODORE 


COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER! 


SWEET AS A 
ROSE! 


decom position. 


“TI am delighted with the 


restlessness so frequently 


To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, 
and Housekeepers generally: 


The Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress will not absorb moisture, [t 
is always dry, pure, sweet and coo 
It insures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 


Those afflicted with chronic ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, Bronchitis, etc., are. 
emphatic in their assertions that prompt relief came after sleeping on the 
Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress. 


Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 
fine aroma it exhaies and with the invigorating effect 


produced. It gives sound and refreshing sleep. The loss of tirely and teverish 


eceurring on hot nights are now by 


your Pino-Palmine Matiress. ART.” 
Call or send for Circular and Price-List. 


116 South 1:2th St... & 113 North Front St.. Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston. 


for ten years. and all orders for both the United 


Has been manufactured in this countr 


States and Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH & Co.,. whose name appears on every label. 


It is not, therefore, an imported article. Its 


years in America shows its standard worth. HKidge’s Food is NOT a medicine, 
nutritious, and, because a COOKED FOO 
because offered at a cheap price, when 


all Druggists at 35 Cents and upwards. 


D, easi! 


use, however, for 20 years in England and 10 
uta bighly 
assimilated. Take no new untried 
idge’s Food can be obtained from 


Always Fresh Always Ready! 


One of the advantages that TaRRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT—being a dry white powder—has over many 
natural mineral waters, is the tact that it never be- 
comes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, the most ad- 


mirable preparation not only for travellers on land 
and sea, but for all who need a bright, fresh, spark- 
ling alterative and corrective. and itis always ready. 


XX COT ‘not —— White Duck) $2. 


a: 
MEAS \ip Cua. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Self-fastening. [tis just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, sportsmen, etc. 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or‘ “coolest place in the 
house.”’ Splendid for inv = or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.O. D. For §0 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
ot Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. ERY in Iowa and Mo. 

. LADD, 108, Fulton Street, 
Bow St., York: 165 N. Second St., 
Philadelphia 94 Market St. _Chieage. Send for Circulars 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


To Preserye your Teeth 
ONLY 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 
Biscotine, 


we (Infant’s Food.) 
S.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE [© 5 Toilet Waters, 
Sachets D’Iris, 

“ Elixir of Calisaya, 
635 BROADWAY = Glycerine Lotion, 


m Syrup, &c., &c. 
ee EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


ORGANS 


14 & Stop 81-6 & only 385. 00. 
New Pianos 8195 to ® fore vou buy an in- 
s:rument be sure to see offer illustrated, 
freé. Address Danie F. Beatty. Washington, N.J. 


THE MOST PLE 


For infants & Invalids, | 


Used in Hospitals, Matrons, Physi- 
cians and M 

cooked food, and + toe ‘ore suited to the 
weakest stomach other. Bold 


35 ets. 
WOOLRICH & every label. 


TH ale LY WASH 


Sal Groce 
&. WILT "Pro op. 
‘Becond St.. Philadel pbia. 


“=PRING and SUMMER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


‘LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


aa Send for Descriptive Catalogue ot 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 

MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St.. N.Y. City. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE, 


$3.60 Per Dozen. 
$30.00 Per 100. 


Light! 


8.W. STRAUB’S new S. 8S. Singing Book. 
BETTER wonos: LARGERPaces 
ee Ketter Every Way! 


Than ANY of its rs, we confidently believe. 
Don't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** THe 
MorninG LiGut!” Specimen pp. free 


The Root & Sons’ Music Co. , Publishers, Chicago. 


Seater ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,— wholesome and temperate. Sold 
ru IR E 3. 


mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, = 
Philadelobia 


E.Hu RES, Man rer, 215 Market Street, 


Morning 
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